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NOTICE, 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than six and one-half years these pic- 
tures have appeared in this paper, and their excel- 
lence has been universally commented upon. We have 
recetved numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
publish the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating 
a selection. 

New names constantly added. 


Adelina Patti, Ivan E. Morawski, William Mason, 
Sembrich, Clara Morris, P. $. sees, 
Christine Nilsson, Mary Anderson, Neupe 

Scalchi, Sara Jewett, Hubert. de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Rose Coghlan, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., Max Bruch 


L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
S A 


Kate Claxton, 
Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 


Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 


osephine Yorke Janauschek, E. M. Bowman, 
milie Ambre, Genevieve Ward, ag Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, May Fielding, . Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, Sea 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2, Lilian Olcott, John McCullough, 
Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, alvini, 
Materna, Richard Wagner, John T. Raymond, 
Albani, Theodore Thomas, Lester Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Dr. Damrosch, McKee Rankin, 
Emily Winant, Campanini, Boucicault, 
Lena Little, Guadagnini, Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Celli, Constantin Sternberg, Lawrence Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Dengremont, Rossi, 
Mme. Fernandez, Galassi, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Hans Balatka, ames Lewis, 
Minnie Palmer, Arbuckle, dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Liberati, Max —_ 
Marie Louwe Dotti, Ferranti, C, A. Cap: 
Geistinger, Anton Rubinstein Montegri 0, 


Mrs. Helen ‘Ames, 


Fursch-Madi,—2, De! Puente, , 
Marie Litta, 


Catherine Lewis, iceetty, 


Zélie de Lussan, fme. Julia Rive-King, Emil ria, 

Blanche Roosevelt, Hope Glenn, Hermann Winkelmann, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg, Donizetti, 

Titus d’ Ernesti, Frank Vander Stucken, William w. Gilchrist, 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Henschel,Frederic Grant Gleason, Ferranti, 

Charles M, Schmitz, Ferdinand von Hiller, ohannes Brahms, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Robert Volkmann, fleyerbeer, 


Moritz Moszkowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck, 
Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 

Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
F, W. Riesberg, 
Emmons Hamlin, 


Julius Rietz, 

Max Heinrich, 

E. A, Lefebre, 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi; 
Alcuin Blum, 
Joseph Koegel, 
Dr. José Godoy, 
Carlyle Petersilea, 


Franz Lachner, 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 

Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
Josef Staudigl, 

Lulu Veling, 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, 


Calixa. Lavaliee, Carl Retter, Otto Sutro, 

Clarence Eddy, George Gemiinder, Carl Faelten, 

Franz Abt, Emil Liebling, Belle Cole, 

Fannie Bloomfield, Van Zandt, Carl Millécker, 

5S. E. Jacobsohn, W. Edward Heimendahl, Lowell Mason, 

C. Mortimer Wiske. Mme, Clemelli, Georges Bizet, 

J, O. Von Prochazka, Albert M. Bagby, ohn A. Broekhoven, 


tdgar H. Sherwood, 
Ponchielli, 

Edith Edwards, 
Carrie Hun-King. 
Pauline L’ Allemand, 


W. Waugh Lauder, 
Hans von Biilow, 
Clara Schumann, 
Joachim, 

Samuel S. Sanford, 


Edvard Grieg, 
Eugene D’ Albert, 
Lili Lehmann 
William Candidus, 
Franz Kneisel, 


Franz Rummel, Franz Liszt, erdi, 

Blanche Stone Barton, Christine Dossert, Hummel Monument, 
Thomas Ryan, Dora Henninges. —— Svendsen, 
Achille Errani A. A. Stanley, nton Dvorak, 


Saint-Saens. 
Pablo de Sarasate. 


Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heinrich” Hofmann. 
Charles Frade. 


King Ludwig 11 
©. Jos. “toe RB 
Henry Schradieck, 





HE Neuendorff Sunday evening concerts at Steinway 
Hall have quietly gone to sleep after two of the 
series had ‘been given without sufficient outside support. 
New York is not yet cosmopolitan enough in feeling to 
support concerts of a higher grade, appealing to the 
taste of the cultivated amateur who, having had occa- 
sion enough to hear good music during the entire week, 
prefers.to spend Sunday in the bosom of his family and 
with.such music only as his parlor affords. 





UR opinions of the abilities, judgment and knowl- 
edge of certain musical people in tais city, which 
have been expressed during past years in these columns, 
were indorsed in a peculiar manner by a stubborn fact 
last week. The only pronounced failure of any artist 
engaged by the Metropolitan Opera-House management 
was Mr. Zobel as Rhadames last Friday. He was sc- 
lected by Mr. Damrosch and would not have been en- 
gaged but for Mr. Damrosch’s urgent request. 


N many respects the performances of opera in German 
at the Metropolitan Opera-House this season are 
remarkable, but nothing calls for greater comment than 
the eminence of the artists. Take, for instance, the “ Wal- 
kiire” cast. In it we hear four artists of the very first 
rank now on the contemporary German stage. It is, in- 
deed, a high tribute to the culture and taste of any com- 
munity that it is not only willing but anxious to secure 
the artistic assistance of Niemann, Lehmann, Brandt and 
Seidl-Krauss in an operatic performance. 


per a letter which a Milan paper has recently pub- 

lished it would appear that the popular saying of 
Ben Akiba, “ There is nothing new under the sun,” does 
not always hold good. For who ever heard before of 
an artist who complained of being overpraised? Tere- 
sina Mazzaretti is the name of the first pianiste who 
complains on that score. Her letter to the editor of the 
afore-mentioned paper is as follows: 


Dear Sir—I beg of you to grant me a small space in the next issue of 
your paper for a correction which [ deem indispensable. Your last criti- 
cism gave me more favorable notice than I am worthy of. While thanking 
you for your kind intentions, they shall not serve to render me unconscious 
of the danger of your flattery. The public, however, might think me 
capable of taking your exaggerated praise aw sérienx. 1 th ear- 
nestly request of you tu state in your next issue that I believe myself as 
yet far removed from that proficiency in my profession which you attribute 
tome. I perform to the best of my ability, and more I cannot!do. Your 
flattering praise, however, will inspire me with renewed energy. Allow 
me to sign myself, &c. 


Does this letter really state the thoughts of the writer, 
or is it only a new form of advertisement ? 





“THE QUEEN OF SHEBA.” 


ISTORICALLY and traditionally there are peculiar 
errors in the scenes and action of Goldmark’s 
“Queen of Sheba.” In the first place the Jews do not 
kneel and never did before a potentate; neither did 
they kneel in the Temple. Men and women never inter- 
mingled in the Temple, the women having had an ex- 
clusive place, which was divided from that occupied by 
the men, and they were not admitted to the latter space. 
The intrusion of the Queen in the Temple is a serious 
blunder. The marriage ceremony of Su/amith and Assad 
is egregiously false, for a marriage always had to take 
place under a canopy; neither was a priest ever found 
guilty of showing his back to the Holy of Holies. 

There were no female choruses in the Temple. Every 
man had his head covered while in that holy abode, and 
should Solomon have entered it bareheaded he would 
have caused a revolution, for the Jews were zealots on 
those observances. In fact, Solomon, notwithstanding 
the “Queen of Sheba,” had no authority in the Temple, 
for he was no priest and did not belong to the order 
from which the priests were selected. 

The architecture is also false and incongruous. No 
figures, figured ornaments or statues were found in 
Jerusalem in those days, The commandment in which 
occurs the words, ‘“ Thou shalt have no graven image,” 
was, as in many similar matters, construed literally, and 
the Jews consequently had no pieces of sculpture either 
in the public squares or in their houses or especially in 
the Temple; a bas-relief on the ceiling or walls was en- 
tirely out of question. It is for that reason that the 
Jews of ancient days produced no sculptor or even archi- 
tect. In fact, there were none in the Holy Land, and 
Solomon had to secure the services of the architects 
and masons of Hiram, King of Tyre, to build that very 
temple known as Solomon’s Temple. 

We may be accused of hypercriticism and it may be 
apologetically said that license is necessary in an oper- 
atic production. But why does not Wagner take license 
or interfere with the logic of events? Well, Wagner is 
not Goldmark. 





THE CHURCH AND MUSIC. 


HIS remarkable Sy Aten was recently adopted by 
the Convention 6f the United Presbyterian Church 
held at Pittsburgh : : a 

Believing instrumental music in connection with the worship of God to 
be without the authority of divine appointment under the New Testament 
dispensation, and therefore a corruption of that worship, it is our duty to 
refuse in any way to countenance or support its use. And we hereby 
counsel all our brethren to stand firm and not defile or wound their con- 
sciences by any compliance with that which is contrary to conscience, or 
in regard to which conscience is not clear. 

It seems absurd to argue seriously against the wisdom 
of the above position, as any pearls of fact gathered from 
past ages would be thrown away upon beings who can thus 
cast discredit upon the influence of good instrumental 
music, We might like, of course, to suggest that music 
in its best forms has hitherto been considered a poweyful 
handmaid to religion, carrying its deep truths forcibly 
to the minds of the people, who need symbolism to at- 
tract them toward spiritual things; we might like to 
point out that at the very earliest period of the worid’s 
history, the Arabians considered music a powerful ele- 
ment of civilization, as may be seen from the Arabian 
works in the library of the Escurial; we might wish to 
point out that the Egyptians have left on record in scat- 
tered fragments the high position assigned to music 
through all their great religious changes; we might de- 
sire to refer to David himself, who appointed four thou- 
sand Levites to praise the Lord, “ And David and all 
Israel played before God with all their might and with 
singing and with harps and with psalteries and with 
timbrels and with cymbals and with trumpets;” we 
might undertake to mention Homer, Plutarch, Plato and 
Ptolemy, great thinkers of their time, who discussed 
largely upon ‘the moral and intellectual value of music, 
instrumental! as well as vocal; or Pythagoras, who cen- 
sured its study from any but the gravest standpoint ; or 
the Greeks in general, who considered men uneducated 
unless they understood the value of music. But these 
suggestions and many others would have little weight 
with men who consider themselves superior to the good 
and wise whose ideas have stood the test of centuries, 
who consider themselves superior even to the great re- 
former Luther. For he, benighted man, thought music 
his most powerful aid in reaching the hearts of the peo- 
ple. He says: “Music is a discipline, a mistress of 
order and good manners; she makes the people milder 
and gentler, more moral and more reasonable.” And 
again, “ Music is a beautiful, glorious gift of God and 
ranks next to theology.” 


— 


Let us, however, try to meet the agitated Presbyterians 
who are in danger from the church organ upon their 
own ground. Let us ask them, first, to remember that 
in the earliest days of the Christian church no man was 
considered a sound theqjogian without a knowledge of 
music, and that it is quite reasonable to suppose the 
early Christians knew as mucn as the present Presby- 
terians know about the will of Christ. Let us ask them, 
next, to remember that Christ in establishing His 
church on earth came to build up and purify, not to de- 
stroy, and that He who pointed out so surely what was 
forbidden by the new dispensation would not have 
failed to point out the corrupting effect of instrumental 
music had he deemed it necessary. ,Let us ask, also, if, 
in addition to considering themselves superior to the 
great philosophers and the early Christians, they also 
rank themselves above Christ’s beloved disciple, St. 
John, who, in his vision of the New Jerusalem, said that 
the voice alone was nota sufficient expression of heaven- 
ly emotion. 

And when he had taken the book the four beasts and four-and-twenty 
elders fell down before the lamb, having every one of them harps and 
golden vials full of odors. Rev. iv., 8. 

And I saw the seven angels which stood before God, and to them were 
given seven trumpets. Rev, iv., 8. 

And I saw, as it were, a sea of glass, mingled with fire, and they that 
had gotten the victory over the beast * * * stand on the sea of glass, 
having the harps of gold. 

And again, St. John, speaking of the calamities that 
shall come upon the great city of Babylon, says: 

And the voices of harpers and musicians, and of pipers and trumpeters, 
shall be heard no more in thee. 

Would St. John, best-loved of Christ’s disciples, banish 
the organ from ourchurches? And will our Presbyterian 
elders impeach St. John’s wisdom or the accuracy of his 
vision? What commotion there will be in heaven, to be 
sure, when the Presbyterians attempt to wrest the harps 
and trumpets from the hands of adoring angels! Is it 
unreasonable to expect that the angels will be protected, 
and that the Presbyterians will be sent to hear the music 
they can understand—“weeping, wailing and gnashing of 
tecth?” Is it too much to expect that they will learn 
then, if they will not learn now, that the organ is a 
natural development from harps and trumpets, combin- 
ing the best characteristics of instrumental! music as far 





as one instrument may, and set apart by consent of mu- 
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sicians and church-goers as the noble exponent of divine 
worship? 

To come down still further te 
fact that at least one-third of out 
goers require good musi¢ to counterbalanc® th 
the prayers of the average clergyman. It is often painfully 
surprising to a reverent mind to hear the presumption 
of some puny mortal in the pulpit who coolly proceeds 
to lay out the duties of the Maker of the Universe for 
the coming week, month or year; who tells Him whom 
He should bless and whom rebuke; when He should 
send rain and when sunshine, and who, finally, patron- 
izingly commends Him for attention to His earthly 
duties. It truly needs sometimes the voice of a noble 
organ to lift the depressed soul to communion with the 
great Spirit of Good, that Spirit, all-good, who speaks to 
the heart of cognizant man through nature, science, art, 
and who looks with pleasure upon the development of 
any germ which He has implanted in the minds of His 
creatures. Out upon those arrogant barbarians who 
would banish modern music from our modern churches ! 
To be consistent they must banish modern harmony, 
which was not known in the early church, and confine 
themselves to the baldness of early chants and hymns. 

There is atruly beautiful simplicity about this pro- 
posed Presbyterian reformation. They will banish the 
organ, although from their own argument there is no 
disapproval expressed in the New Testament, while they 
will retain a system of expensive pews, which deliberate- 
ly shuts out the poor and suffering, to whom Christ par- 
ticularly desired his followers to preach. If our Presby- 
terian friends will begin by laying aside some of those 
things which Christ distinctly forbade, both by his life 
and his teaching, instead.of laying aside one of the most 
spiritual aids to devotion, their course will meet with 
more approval from unprejudiced minds. Space and 
soul-sickness forbid further discussion of this singular 
evidence of mental stagnation. It seems to us thata 
true and noble religion would teach every age to wor- 
ship the Creator through the best channels at its dis- 


posal. 


A LETTER FROM MRS. L’'ALLEMAND. 
N our last week’s criticism on the second Thomas 
Popular Matinee there occurred the following para- 
graph : 

Mrs. L’ Allemand spoiled her success as a singer with the dress she wore 
on this occasion. We seldom have anything to say on this subject, leaving 
this to the fashion journals, but the exceedingly low-cut dress Mrs. L’ Alle- 
mand wore at the matinee greatly displeased an audience largely com- 
posed of ladies. 

We have received the following letter bearing on this 


tical matters, it is a 
resbyterian church- 
of 





subject : 
Editors Musical Courier : 

It 1s with extreme regret that my attention has been directed to an article 
in your paper relative to my costume @€ the last concert, November 4. I 
cannot think that you would willingly wound, much less do a lady injustice. 
The criticism does both to me. It is distasteful to me to refer to myself, 
and, but for my confidence in your sense of fairness as gentlemen, I 
should pass the unkindness by in silence. It is barely possible that the 
writer of the article mistook the heavy pink feather trimmings of my cos- 
tume. But, however that may be, the truth is the costume is such as to 
defy the most uncharitable and sensitive critic, and it is this fact that in- 
duces me to make this complaint to you and trust to your manliness and 
fairness as gentlemen to do me justice in the same way in which the in- 
justice was done. " Very respectfully, 

New York, November 1o, 1886. Paciine L’ ALLEMAND. 


We will endeavor to fulfill Mrs. L’Allemand’s wish, in 
so far as reproducing the above letter goes, but we must 
insist that the effect of her dress was as described by our 
critic. If Mrs. L’Allemand could have seen herself as 
some of her personal friends saw her on this occasion; if 
she could have heard the remarks passed on her cos- 
tume by the ladies in the writer's immediate vicinity ; if 
she could have noticed the flurry all over the house 
both times she appeared, and if, lastly, Mrs. L’Allemand 
would take into consideration that although she sang 
her selections as well as she did in Brooklyn, where they 
were heartily applauded, while they fell absolutely flat 
at the Thomas Popular Matinee, she would perhaps have 
come to the conclusion that our remarks were not as 
unjustifiable as she graciously implies in her communi- 


cation. 








....By order of the Italian Ministry the great collection 
of musical works hitherto forming part of the Municipal Library 
of Rome, is to be transferred to the Academia di Santa Cecilia of 
that capital, which institution will thus be enriched by the most 


complete and valuable musical library said to be in existence. 
—_——______— 


.... Two interesting contributions to musical literature are 
announced. One is Charles Nuitter’s ‘‘ Origines de l‘Opéra 
frangais,” which is based on a careful study of neglected and 
unpublished documents and on the voluminous archives of the 
Parisian lyrical theatres ; the other is entitled ‘* Richard Wag- 
ner’s Heldengestalten,” and will be a handsome volume printed 
in colors, with eighteen phototype illustrations of the singets 
identified with Wagner's central characters, and text by the 
Freiherr Hans von Wolzogen, 





Jules Jordan. 

ULES JORDAN, the subject of our illustration 
for this week, is one of the rising tenors of this country, a 
thorough musician who*has already made his reputation not only 
as a tenor, singer but also as.an able and accomplished conductor. 
Mr. Jordan was born in Willimantic, Conn., in 1850. He early 
displayed a taste for music and was sent to the New England 
Conservatory of Music when a mere boy, where .he studied the 
piano. Returning to Willimantic he went into business, in the 
pursuit of which he removed to Providence, R.I., in 1871, 

which he has ever since made his home. 

Here his fine tenor voice brought him to the attention of local 
musicians and obtained him a place as solo tenor in the excellent 
chorus choir of Grace Church, in that city. Not long afterward 
he began to study with George L. Osgood, of Boston. With this 
excellent teacher his progress was surprisingly rapid, and his ad- 
vance in the ranks of the local musicians went forward at a corre- 
sponding pace. 

Mr. Jordan was given the leadership of the Grace Church choir, 
and his success here was so pronounced that at the request of 
some Providence singers Mr. Jordan formed a small chorus, 
which year by year expanded until it has now reached a member- 
ship of over 200, and has attained a high rank among the choral 
societies of New England under the name of the Arion Club, 

Mr. Jordan’s conducting of this has been signally successful. 
He has studied with Shakespeare, in London, and with Sbriglia, 
in Paris, to which latter teacher he considers that he owes the de- 
velopment that has brought him so great success. 

As a concert and oratorio singer he has taken a high rank 
among American artists. His voice is a pure tenor, of a rare and 
remarkably sympathetic quality, which is effective not only in the 
German and Italian songs of the modern romantic school, but is 
likewise admirably adapted for the more trying demands of larger 
works, 

Mr. Jordan created the part of Faws¢ in Berlioz’s ‘‘ La Dam- 
nation de Faust” in America, singing it with the Oratorio So- 
ciety under the late Dr. Damrosch, and he has sung it in nearly 
every important presentation since. 

In ‘‘ Elijah,” ‘‘ St. Paul” and the ‘‘ Redemption” he has also 
done much creditable work, and has secured a very general and 
warm commendationefrom critics. 

Mr. Jordan has recently entered the field of composition, and 
has published a number of songs that show a fine musical feeling 
and facility of invention. 








Latest from London “ Figaro.” 


Sir Arthur Sullivan is credited with being one of the best 
men 8 business in the musical’ profession, and it is certain that 
he commands higher sums for his music than any other British 
composer, The story (whether true or otherwise) goes that he 
acquired those business propensities very early in life. Asa child 
he had a sweet treble voice, and he was frequently asked to sing 
before company. One day he strongly refused to oblige unless 
he was paid for it. Said the greatly-amused visitor : 

‘* But how much do you want for a song, little man?” 

‘* Sixpence,” was the prompt reply. 

**What! Sixpence for only one song ?” said the visitor. 

** Well,” replied the future knight, “I can’t take less than six- 
But I don’t mind throwing you in three for a shilling.” 


7” 
* * 


It isa curious fact that during their present provincial 
tours both Mr. J. H. Mapleson and Mr. Carl Rosa find the most 
profitable operas of the repertory are ‘‘ Lohengrin” and ‘* Don 
Giovanni.” Wagner's opera is a special favorite, the Italian cast 
including Mesdames Dotti and Hastreiter and Mr. Runcio, and 
the English cast being headed by Mrs. Marie Roze and Mr. 
Scovel. Next week both troupes will go to Scotland for a month, 
the Carl Rosa Company opening in Edinburgh and the Mapleson 
party in Glasgow for a fortnight each, afterward exchanging 
towns and playing at rival theatres. The rival posters are both 
out and the struggle will be almost as hot as electioneering. An- 
other curious detail is that Mr. J. H. Mapleson’s strongest busi- 
ness opponent on the Carl Rosa troupe is his own daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. Marie Roze, whose Scottish repertory will include such 
widely different operas as ‘* Carmen,” ‘‘ Fadette,” ‘‘ Ruy Bias ”’ 
and ‘‘ Lohengrin,” in the last of which at Leeds she has won 
enormous success. Mr. Carl Rosa himself is in Liverpool, look- 
ing after the scenery for Mr. Corder’s new opera, ‘* Nordisa.” 
The idea that the music resembles ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl” is, of 
course, only Mr. Corder’s little joke, although the principal inci- 
dent of the plot, the discovery of a long-lost daughter, is, of 
course, similar to the wonderful story unfolded by the poet Bunn. 
In Mr. Corder’s opera, Oscar is the Thaddeus and Nordisa the 
Norwegian Arline. Mr. Corder uses dialogue, but accompanies 
it throughout with md/odrame, after the plan successfully carried 
out by Mr. Massenet in ‘‘ Manon.” The chief parts will be 
played by Mesdames Burns and Gaylord, Messrs. Scovel and 
Sauvage, and the composer will conduct. Mr. Carl Rosa has, it 
is said, under consideration the libretto of a new opera from the 
pen of a gentleman of Birmingham. Good libretto writers are 


wanted badly enough. * 
* * 


Sir George Macfarren seems to have got rather into hot 
water at Liverpool, where on Sunday afternoon last he lectured on 
** Messiah,” a subject about which it is possible the Liverpudliats 
knowiabout as much as Sir George could tell them. It seems 
that the chairman spent half an hour in a speech introducing Sir 
George, and the impatient audience stamped their feet and cried 


pence. 


“time.” The lecture was consequently not over till hailf-past 
five, and according to the Liverpool Courier ‘‘ many of the au- 
dience left about this time, and it called from the lecturer the 
remark that it was uncomplimentary to the ladies and gentlemen 
who had assisted in the music, and, he added, an insult to them- 
selves.” The Liverpool folks cannot quite understand where the 
‘*insult to themselves” comes in. NordolI. Sir George appar- 
ently failed to» realize the fact that Sunday folks impatient for 


+ dinner can. have altogether too much of a long yarn, even about 


** Messiah.” ; » 


e's 

It is the gigantic gooseberry season in France, as the fol- 
lowing delicious little paragraph will show: ‘* During Mr. Gou- 
nod’s recent stay in Normandy a little friend on a summer's night 
incited the composer to make hima kite. Mr. Gounod set to 
work and made a monster, Midnight saw the task completed. 
Just as the new day was creeping In the maestro took up bis pen, 
and, as a finishing touch, inscribed on the face of the toy a brief 
sonata. Rumor describes it as one of the most exquisite gems 
that the composer has ever written.” It would be interesting to 
‘know how many movements that ‘“‘ sonata” boasted. Mr. Gounod 
has written several pianoforte pieces, but never yet a ‘‘ sonata.” 








HOME NEWS. 


Mr. Samuel P. Warren has resumed his Thursday 
afternoon organ recitals at Grace Church. 

Mr. Emanuel Moor’s second piano recital takes place 
at Chickering Hall on the afternoon of the 24th inst. 

Miss Kittie Berger, the well-known zither virtuoso, 
has returned to this city from Europe and is at the Victoria 
Hotel. 

— The Violet Cameron troupe finish their engagement 
in Brooklyn this week, after which they will return to Liverpudale 
with next Tuesday's steamer. Good bye! 

Mrs. Carrie Hun-King has been engaged as soprano 
soloist for Haydn's oratorio of the ‘‘Creation,” which will be 
given by the Hosmer Hall Choral Society, at Hartford, Conn., 
this evening. 

A new German weekly, Der New Yorker, has made 
its appearance. Itis well gotten up, very readable and: interest- 
ing, and contains some good musical and operatic criticisms, as 
well as general news from the theatres. - 

The Viennese are to have “ Merlin” after all before 
us. The cable says that Goldmark’s work will be produced at 
the Vienna Opera-House on the roth inst., with Materna, Winkel- 
mann and Reichmann in the chief parts. 

Patti arrived in the Umbria on Sunday morning, and 
is in good health and spirits. Her concerts will doubtless prove 
great successes. The Academy of Music is entirely sold out for 
to-morrow evening, and for Saturday’s matinee. 

——The Kneisel Quartet’s program-book for the six 
Boston chamber-music soireos is an interesting and valuable pub- 
lication, with notes about the works to be performed and their 
composers, by Mr. G. H. Wilson, of the Boston Traveler. 


The Patti operatic concerts occur at the Academy of 
To- 


morrow the second act of *‘Semiramide” will be sung, and Sat- 


Music on to-morrow evening and Saturday afternoon. 
urday the third act of ‘‘ Faust” be presented. Each of these 
disjecta membra is to be prefaced by a concert program, in which 
all the artists of the company will be heard. 

At the cremation of Charles Fradei’s body, which took 
place at the Fresh Pond, L. I., crematory at 2.30 Pp. M. last Wed- 
nesday, nobody but the dead composer’s widow, his nephew and 
niece, Mr. and Mrs. Sonntag, Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Tretbar, two 
of M. Fradel’s neighbors from Tremont, and Mr. Otto Floers- 
heim was present. According to the dead musician’s express de- 
sire, no religious ceremonies were held over his body. 

The program for to-morrow afternoon's first sym- 
phonic matinee under. Mr. Van der Stucken at Chickering Hall 
reads as follows : 


Overture; * Prometheus”... 6.6s0scceccssscepcessccc.csis L. Van Beethoven 
Orchestra, 
Recitative and Aria, ** Non mi dir,”’ from ** Don Giovanni”... 
Mrs. Jessica Haskell Fuller. 


Concerto in C major for two pianos and string orchestra... .. 
Messrs. R. Hoffman and W. H. Sherwood. 
a. Menuett, from ** Euryanthe "’. ..........00seeeee eeees C. M. Von Weber 
IIE 3s nid 5 canbe one tnceeee nh O00 teus cneegaaheares .R. Schumann 
¢. Scherzo from ** Scotch Symphony”’.. . .. ....F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Orchestra, 
a. ‘* Margaret at the Spinning Wheel.’’ 4, ‘* Mignon’s Song”’. 
Mrs. Jessica Haskell Fuller. 


Symphony (No. 2) in D major. ...........ceecceeeeeeeeee teneeeeee J. Haydn 
Orchestra. 


Mr. Anton Seidl’s first of three subscription concerts, 
which was last week announced as taking place on the 18th of 
December, will be given instead on Thursday night, the 16th of 
December, so as not to interfere with the date of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic concert. The remaining two concerts will be given 
on Saturday evenings, the exact date not being fixed yet. The 
concert will be held at Steinway Hall, and the exceedingly at- 
tractive program for the first one will be as follows: 


W. A. Mozart 


sevceade Se Bach 


F. Schubert 


Symphony in A major 
Piano concerto in E flat 


Siegfried Idy! 
Siegfried’s Death and Funeral March 
Albert Niemann, 





‘* Mazeppa,” symphonic poem,, ,..ssrseeeer-eereeees ao0dd ous oi%s sree 
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PERSONALS. 


WAGNER’S OPERETTA.—There has just been published 
a page of an autograph manuscript of Wagner’s taken from an 
unfinished operetta of his entitled *‘La Descente de la Cour- 
tille.” The work was begun when Wagner was nearly starving 
in Paris in 1841, and the libretto is a common-place vaudeville by 
Dumanoir, It has not heretofore been known that even the be- 
ginning of an operetta by Wagner was in existence, and it would 
be exceedingly interesting to know what and how much of it he 
did write. 

GASTRONOMY VERSUS PsYCHOLOGY.—Mr. H. T. Finck 
should try to make his handwriting as clear as his style. He 
has an article on *‘ Gastronomy” in the November Contemporary 
Réview concerning which the Pall Mail Gasctte says: ‘‘ There 
is an interesting popular essay on psychology, by Henry T. Finck 
—not Fincks, as the Contemporary prints it—the American 
writer, if we are not mistaken, who contributes the admirable 
musical criticisms from the allied points of view of musician and 
psychologist to the New York Zvening Post.” 

Buck's “LiGHT OF AsiA.”—In chatting about the pub- 
lication of his ‘* Light of Asia,” by Novello & Co., of London, 
Mr. Dudley Buck said; ‘‘I feel as if I had made a hole in the 
wall of old prejudices, where better men than I, who are to come 
after me, may crawl through, The fight for recognition by native 
composers and native artists in this country follows closely on the 
same kind of a struggie in England, where for years there has 
been no encouragement for native talent, and where the tenden- 
cies, indeed, have been toward repression, But the recognition is 
granted now in England, and it will soon be in America. There 
are young composers here of whom the world knows nothing, 
who are every bit as good as those on the other side.” 





RUMMEL.— Franz Rummel will give six chamber-music 
soirées at Berlin this season, during the progress of which the 
following works, all new to the German capital, will be heard : 
Quintet for piano and wood-wind instruments, op. 55, by Rubin- 
stein ; piano quintet, by Sgambati; piano quartet in C minor, 
op. 13, by Kich. Strauss ; sextet for wind instruments, by Beetho- 
ven ; piano quintet, by Gersheim ; concerto for piano, violin and 
flute, by Bach ; octet (concerto di camera), by Rubinstein, and 
serenade for brass instruments, by Dvorak. 


MUSIC AND MARRIAGE.—Rubinstein, when in Leipsic, 
was one day visiteg, by a very pretty girl, who asked permission 
to play for him. After her somewhat doubtful performance she 
rose and asked the great master, who was smiling ironically, 
*‘What shall do?” ‘*Get married,” was Rubinstein’s laconic 
answer, given in a tone of conviction, 


Liszt.—Liszt has left seven piano pieces which are in- 
tended as musical character sketches of the following of his 
friends and countrymen: Count Ludwig Batthyany, Franz Deak, 
Baron Joseph Cétvds, Alexander Petéfi, Count Stephan Szechenyi, 
Michael Vrdsmarthy and Michael Mosonyi. It is said that 
Liszt worked on these sketches during the last part of his life, 
and it is stated that they are complete and now in the hands of his 
Hungarian publishers, Taborsky & Parsch, 


DvoRAK’'S FIRST COMPOSITION.—Antonin Dvorak, the 
Bohemian musician, whose ‘‘ Ludmila” recently formed one of 
the great points of interest at the Leeds Musical Festival, is the 
son of a village butcher and innkeeper, the two trades being 
usually united. He was born in 1841, and early took to playing 
the violin, but for years he did not rise above the level of a street 
band. His first attempt at original composition turned out a 
comicai failure ; he did not know that the music must be differ- 
ently prepared for the different instruments ; so when the band, 
of which he was a member, tried to play the dances which he had 
prepared for all the instruments alike, the result was a horrible 
discord. After many years he managed to secure a scholarship 
and get some instruction in the mysteries of composition, but it 
was still a long time before he made a name for himself. This 
only happened about eight yearsago. His knowledge of English 
is limited, and he sent the festival committee a telegram from 
Cologne, requesting that ,someone would “snatch” him from 
the station on his arrival, lest he should ‘‘ mistake the journey.” 

STRAUSS,—It is said that Johann Strauss has a piano 
specially arranged so that he can improvise and try his composi- 
tions almost inaudibly. He does this to prevent piratical neigh- 
bors from appropriating his new themes for waltzes and 
operettas. 

CARRENO,.—-It is reported that Mrs. Teresa Carreno, who 
is soon to return to this country, was offered, during her visit in 
Venezuela, the direction of a large musical college which the 
president of that republic was desirous of establishing. The offer 
was declined, as she is desirous of again returning to the United 
States. 

ROBERT KAHN’S PROGRESS.—The young composer, 
Kobert Kahn, of Mannheim-on-the-Rhine, has just received 
highly flattering praise from the Leipsic Musikalisches Wochen- 
é/att, for his four songs, op. 3, published by Bote & Bock. The 
songs have been received by us and we heartily indorse what has 
been said of them by our esteemed contemporary. 

BRUCH.—Max Bruch’s new symphony in E major has 
met with great success at its first production on the 26th ult. at 
Breslau, when it was conducted by the composer, who received a 
triple recall after the last movement. The same symphony will 


be performed at Berlin under Joachim, and at Dresden under 
Nicodé this winter. 
time in New York? 


Who is going to bring it out for the first 








The Music of the First Christian Era. 


By W. WauGH LAUDER. 


HE mighty revolution which took place in all 
fields of intellectual life on the introduction and spreading 
of the Christian faith necessarily influenced the arts and formed a 
crisis in the development of music. But as the Grecian music in 
its infancy leaned on the Egyptian art, so did the Christian art 
largely depend at first on Greek music for its theories and tone 
system. That the younger nations of culture were well-nigh 
wholly dependent upon the older nations in art is further proven 
to us through the medium of the plastic and decorative arts, for 
the Roman catacombs in which the early Christians held their se. 
cret services show to this day that ancient Greek mythology and 
legend were the springs of wealth from which they adopted sub- 
jects to illustrate even biblical narrative. Orpheus taming wild 
beasts with a lyre is easily changed into Daniel in the lions’ den. 
A slight metamorphosis and the goat carrying Hermes (X7io- 
phoros) will represent the good shepherd bearing the lamb. Jonah 
and the whale is another pictorial version of Arion and his dolphin. 
The style of execution of many of these sketches and sculptures, 
as well as the costumes, indicates unmistakably Greek origin. 

We cannot concede to the early Christian music any greater in- 
dependence, for in the absence of reliable musical in- 
formation in the form of original compositions, literature proves 
through Pliny the Younger that they, the early Christians, 
sang an alternating song of the same description as sung to a 
Greek or Roman god, and Philo of Alexandria, a Jewish chron- 
icler, says that the Therapeuts and Essaers, two sects converted 
by the Apostles themselves, accompanied their sacred songs with 
religious gestures and descriptive movements to and fro, a method 
evidently adopted from the Greek tragedy. It is, however, 
acknowledged that the disciples of Christianity, from the very 
beginning, endeavored to abolish the more luxurious forms of 
Greek music from their services. Clemens of Alexandria (third 
century) strictly forbade the use of chromatic intervals in ec- 
clesiastical music, but even if the new system aimed at greater 
clearness and simplicity it was as yet merely a copy of the Greek 
art. Even the introduction of Christianity by the Emperor Con- 
stantine the Great, 333 A. D., as state religion after the complete 
change in the political aspect on account of the exodus of the 
people (375) could not materially affect Greek influence in art, 
and it still predominated in music. Of all the nations that 
flooded Italy during the fifth century after Christ, the Goths are 
the most noteworthy, having had a mighty influence in the devel- 
opment of the arts, and under King Theodorick, 520 A. D., great 
advancement was made. Boetius and Cassiodor, the famous 
musical authors and historians, and the last scientific representa- 
tives of antique art, lived at his court, and brought it much fame. 
Boetius’s works are still of great importance, and he translated and 
explained many Oriental and Greek musical works. Cassiodor be- 
came, in his old aye, a Christian, and here the championship of 
Greek art ends. Boetius introduced the early art to the King of 
the Franks, Chlodwig, by sending him cither players versed in the 
classic song and lyre. Boetius was executed in 524, during a 
Roman insurrection against the power of the Goths, in Pavia, and 
here we take leave of the Greek system as an independent sys- 
tem. Before passing on to the great ecclesiastical schools of music 
we will again glance at the Greek musical system. 

As I have already mentioned, the foundation of their system 
was not, as with us, the octave, but a series of four notes (within 
the compass a perfect fourth), called a tetrachord, which four notes 
came from the four-stringed lyra (lyre). This tetrachord always 
contained two progressive or whole notes and one of a half note. 
The position of this half note indicates the nature of the tetra- 
chord. The Doric tetrachord has one-half at the bottom 
E F, G, A, the Phrygian in the middle D, E F, G, the Lydian 
the top C, D, E, F. By joining together two tetrachords of any 
one kind we have approximately our modern octave, that is, a 
Lydian, Phrygian or Doric double tetrachord. Out of the Doric 
octave, E, F, G, A, B, C, D, E, a peculiar system was formed by 
the Greeks by adding a tetrachord in the height E, F, G, A, and 
one in the depth B, C, D, E, and adding at the bottom the so- 
called additional tone deep 4 (Proslambanomenos). By this 
means was formed a double octave minor scale, which, like the 
modern major and minor scales, on being transposed into any 
other key suffers no change of interval. By introducing the tone 

we have no whole note between A, B*. This system is called 
the perfect system (systematelcion) and transposition scale or 
tonos, This is a very important combination and is really the 
foundation of all ancient and modern scales, and should be un- 
derstood by all musicians and amateurs, for it is quite simple. 
The peculiar interloping interval B AB assists throughout modu- 
lation. 

On these points the Greek and Christian systems agree, for the 
perfect system I have just explained was introduced bodily into the 
church music and lived far on into the middle ages. The Doric, 
Lydian and Phrygian octave methods of double tetrachords ex- 
ist to-day in the Roman Catholic Church and we have trios and 
quartets by Beethoven, Schubert and others, composed exclusively 
either on the Doric or Lydian model. However little we may 
be inclined to credit it, it is neverthe!ess certain that the difference 
between modern and antique music is the superior melodic variety 
of the antique. The Greeks, it is true, did not understand 
harmony as we moderns do, as many voices blending to- 
gether, but in point of melodic variety of invention they 
entirely distance us. The Greek melodic system, we can 
hereby plainly discern, was very variegated and we might al- 





most say kaleidoscope-like. The shading and intonation nuances 
in Greece were very finely developed, and this luxurious musical 
worship would scarcely suit the simple and earnest Christians. 
Shortly after the already mentioned edict of Clemens of Alex- 
andria forbidding chromatic intervals, the Christian Church gives 
a second sign of energetic life in music. The constantly recurring 
saint and memorial days necessitated the formation and adapta- 
tion of certain normes or formulz for the execution of the music 
and Pope Sylvester, A. D. 314, and his successor, Hilarius, anx- 
ious to preserve these forms to posterity, founded singing-schools. 
The Church clung, for the study and preserving of the same, to the 
Latin language, which was rapidly dying out among the people, 
in consequence of which the laymen could not well take part in 
church song. 

These schools were found to be necessary for the education of 
singers and the Council of Laodicea, A. p. 367, decided that 
no singer but one appointed and educated by the sacred tribune 
should sing in the churches. We have already briefly treated of 
Ambrose of Milan, 397, and his illustrious successor of two 
centuries later, Gregory the Great ; but their first great steps in 
the musical art are of such vital importance that we will touch 
upon them again. Ambrose simplified the musical system by 
adopting out of the Greek octave systems those four beginning 
with D, E, F, and G, for the use of his Church, which were 
called authentic modes. He also added four others, always be- 
ginning a fourth below the authentic. These four were called 
plagial. We now find therefore eight church tones or modes. 
Authors tell us that the Ambrosian song was perdulcis (wonder - 
fully sweet), but it was soon embodied in the Gregorian chant. 
The Ambrosian chant was metrical and measured the quantity of 
the syllables in the Greek manner, but the Gregorian chant 
took no decided measurement for the length of tones and was 
therefore called candus planus, plain chant or plain, even, smooth 
song. The singers alone in the Gregorian chant could alter and 
adapt the notes and the duration of the same to the expression 
of the words, and this important innovation of Gregory entirely 
emancipated the musical art from slavery to the syllabic quantity of 
words. In this lies the main distinguishing feature between the 
Ambrosian and the Gregorian chant. Gregory obtained great 
power and spread the influence of his Church and also of its 
music. Charlemagne was his great ally. This great and noble 
ruler founded throughout his whole empire great schools, at 
Soissons, Fulda, Mayence, Trieste and St. Gallen. Music, 
arithmetic, geometry and astronomy formed the great guad- 
rurum or tour-branched divisions of education, In these 
schools the science and theory of music was cultivated to an equal 
extent with the practice. The heroic legends and ballads of that 
day were collected by the scribe Eginhard. Charlemagne himself 
often sang among the choir-boys and his daughter was instructed 
in music three hours daily. In Metz he cultivated the vocal ser- 
vice to such an extent that the derivation of mette, messe, mass, 
is upheld by some to be cantus Melensis (Metz), which obtained 
great celebrity. , 

Two great singers were sent by Gregory from Rome to St. 
Gallen at Charlemagne’s request, and they caused St. Gallen’s 
cloisters to become famous from the eighth to the twelfth cen- 
turies. Petrus and Romanus they were named, and bore with 
them the celebrated ‘‘Antiphoflarium ” or collection of church songs 
and formule of Gregory the Great. This antiphonarium is at 
the present day the most costly treasure of the library of the 
Convent of St. Gallen, together with the chronicles of the famous 
monk Ekkehard, fourth of this name, who in the year 1000 wrote 
most interesting reports of the artistic and scientific life and 
activity at that time in St. Gallen’s cloisters, One of the two 
monks Notker, the Big Mouth, wrote the oldest existing manu- 
script on German music, and the other Notker, the Stammerer 
(Balbulus), was the inventor of that peculiar decoration or ap- 
pendage, the sequence, our modern cadenza, at that time consist- 
ing of long coloratura or ornamentations executed to the hallelu- 
jah. These sequences also became in time distinct melodies and 
still exist, even some of them in the Protestant choral form. In- 
strumental music was also diligently cultivated in St. Gallen, 
which convent and town fostered the arts and sciences with great 
love during the dark periods of history. The chronicles tell us 
that Tuotilo, one of the brothers, played on many varieties of 
wind and stringed instruments and many of the nobility of the 
neighborhood were his pupils. Here, necessarily, instrumental 
music grew to be of more importance as the climate prohibited 
the perfect cultivation of the human instrument, the voice. A 
traveler from Italy writes that the barbarous and harsh singing of 
the rough monks of St. Gallen resembled the driving of a wagon 
in winter time over the frosty pavement. 

At any rate the Northern countries were destined to enrich 
music and furnish the art with its greatest ally in the principle of 
harmony, or the plurality of voices or melodies. 

In the next division we will treat of the gradual development 
of this principle, which in the course of centuries reached the 
acme of perfection in the sacred church music of Palestrina. Some 
affirm that there is a lack of reliable material available for the 
purpose of tracing the history of the musical arts, but a perfect 
chain of tolerably satisfactory literary proof exists, and no one 
need lack a knowledge of its origin and development. Beginning 
with the innumerable pamphlets and brochures on the monu- 
mental proofs of Egypt, Syria, ancient Greece and Rome, we 
have the works of Plato, Aristotle, Athenaus, Ptolemzus, 
Aristoreum, Pindar, Plutarch’s '‘ De Musica,” Euclid’s treatise 
on the ‘‘ Introductio Harmonica” and the ** Division of Strings,” 
the important Eastern chain of Josephus Philo, the Masorite 
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the Persian minor song and instruments (fourteenth century) ; 
the works on ancient Messel in the Escurial, Madrid; of Abdol- 
kadir, the Arabian, Saffieddin and others, most of whom are also 
represented in the Vatican and in other libraries. The important 
link between pagan and Christian music is in general furnished 
by the writings of Boetius, Hucbald, Guido d’Arezzo, Walter 

Ovington, Franco of Cologne; Marchettus of Padua, and the 

“ antiphonarium ” of St. Gallen. 

The Bible is a most important factor in the chain of musical 
evidence, showing beyond a doubt of what nature Jewish music 
was. The Middle Ages of music are preserved to us in the 
famous Sena Codex of the mastersingers and the Provencal Codex 
of the troubadours. The Skene manuscript distinctly traces the 
history of Scotch music, of the bagpipes, and in the numerous 
histories of music special works on the history of musical nota- 
tion, ¢. ¢., Raimana, of musical instruments ; ¢. g., organ, Rich- 
ter ; piano, Paul Pauer ; instrumentation, Berlioz, and innumer- 
able biographies and works on special branches, the history of 
music is, perhaps, traced and established at the present day to an 
extent that is possibly not equaled, and certainly not excelled, in 
any other branch of science and art. ‘ 

THE BEGINNING OF MANY-VOICED MUSIC HARMONY—HUCBALD 
GUIDO D’AREZZO—FRANCO, OF COLOGNE—FIRST INVEN- 
TION OF NOTES DISTINGUISHING LENGTH AND DURATION OF 
SOUND. 

Let us devote a little attention to people whose influence over 
the development of the whole system of culture during medizval 
storms was of the greatest importance, namely, the Arabians. 
Many authors of antiquity bear testimony to the mental powers 
of this race ; but their greatest period of prosperity was reached 
in 622 A. D., under the great social and religious reforms of Ma- 
homed, and under favorable circumstances, the Orient attained to 
an eminence of civilization not to be arrived at by the majority of 
European nations until centuries later. Not only did the follow- 
ers of Islam established themselves in Bagdad and Damascus a 
world-wide fame for culture and Oriental splendor of the arts 
and sciences, but they also conquered North Africa to the Pillars 
of Hercules, and passing the Straits of Gibraltar 711 A. D., put 
an endto the shattered kingdom of the Goths in Spain. The 
empire of the Khalifs which arose from this ruin, was soon of 
such importance, that Cordova, its capital, vied in learning and 
culture with the great centres of the Orient. 

The Arabians were liberal patrons of the arts and sciences, and 
in those days Spain was happy. The religious persecution of 
jater centuries was unknown, the Jews were there unhindered in 
their religious and mental activity, and, above all things, Spain 
became a school in which Europeans became acquainted with the 
tich treasures of Oriental literature, art and learning for the greater 
part through‘the medium of the Latin lauguage. The architect- 
ural influence of the Spanish Arabians on neighboring nation can- 
not have been small, for such buildings asthe Moschee, of Cordova, 
and the Alhambra, in Granada, are remarkable proofs of their 
architectural originality and genius. In music the Arabians were 
behind, as indeed were most nations of the Orient. A vein of 
mental narrowness, which is shown in their architecture in spite 
of its delicate beauty, traces its origin to the prohibition of any 
pictorial or emblematic representation of the laws of the Koran, 
and imagination finds a vent in mathematical decorations called 
arabesques. Their music, in spite of its exaggerated richness 
and ornamentation, lacked earnestness and sound theoretical de- 
velopment, in spite of the fact that the elementary theory may 
well be said to have had its cradle in Arabia. 

The really noble creative power was reserved for the northern 
nations, and if nature denied them the sweet fimére and mellow- 
ness of southern voices, they were richly compensated by higher 
faculties in combination of instrumental music than the inhab- 
itants of Southern Europe. We must first acknowledge what 
most great theoreticians acknowledge, viz., that instrumental mu- 
sic on account of its unhindered scope of tonal height and depth 
offer a much wider sphere for speculation and inventiveness, origin- 
ality and development of genius, than the limited compass of the 
human voice, and it is a fact that the more noble, theoretical de- 
velopment of music was practised instrumentally Jong before such 
was attempted vocally. 

‘This supposition (we may say historic certainty) is vouched for 
by the construction of the early stringed instruments, mostly con- 
_ structed with three strings, which lie flat without the curved 
body of more modern instruments. The bow would touch all 
strings at once, and in this way one string would play a melody 
or theme, and the other two strings improvise, so to say, a kind 
of organ point, or running accompaniment, such as heard in the 
bagpipes of to-day, the ground tone or octave and fifth form- 
ing a solid, harmonic basis. It is certain that the first efforts in 
the direction of many-voiced singing was the improvisation of a 
second voice to a melody of the Gregorian church song, the in- 
centive being the hearing of such instruments, proof of which is 
found in the theory of ‘* ars organandi" or ‘‘ organum,”—art of 
organizing sound ; organum not only meaning organ in those days, 
but the system of treating any instrument theoretically or prac- 
tically. And ‘‘ oryanum,” or the theory of many-voiced treat- 
ment of music, found its origin in the Convent of St. Amand, in 
Flanders, where Ubaldus and Hucbald (present French De- 
partment du Nora) in the year 30 A. D., wrote the first great theo- 
retical work, ‘* Organum Diaphonem,” that is, not the mere occa- 
sional simultaneous sound of two or more sounds, but the inde- 
pendent melodic treatment of two or more melodies. This is the 
first appearance of harmony, as we understand it at the present 


day. 
i has been proven that the ancients considered any ordered se- 
ries of sounds harmony, and did not distinguish between ha-- 





mony and melody, and at the commencement of the middle ages 
Johannes Tinctores, a theoretician of the Netherlands, explains 
that harmony and melody are synonymous terms. Strange to 
say, the first beginning in the many-voiced music consisted in 
leading different voices or instruments and parallel octaves and 
fifths, a method exceedingly disagreeable to our sense of hearing 
and now positively forbidden. 

Of course tastes change in the course of a thousand years, and 
what was then allowable is now execrable. In a short time they 
improved, and the interval of the second and third was freely 
used. The mere letters a, b, c, d, e, f, g (F), used by Gregory 
to denote musical sounds, did not long suffice for the advancing 
art, and so-called meumes or signs or formule were invented, the 
idea being taken from the accents of the Greek language. Num- 
bers of signs, points, tails and pot-hooks had the advantage, in 
that they could also denote the height and depth of the notes. 
Hucbald called certain notes onus, whole notes indicated by the 
letter T, and semi tonium, half-note, indicated by letter S, a most 
important innovation and the first indication of a mathematical 
division of music into measures by means of varying the length 
of notes. Guido d’Arezzo was the great inventor who first 
thought of using four lines for the score, using not only the 
lines, but the spaces between the lines, for the purpose of indi- 
cating the position of a sound. He carried on his experiments 
patiently and perseveringly to considerable perfection, and is the 
acknowledged father of our musical notation, and in addition to 
T and S, introduced the virgu/a, figure of a comma, out of which 
arose our crotchet *. Guido also obtained great fame by intro- 
ducing a method of singing by means of which pupils could learn, 
says that confident man, more in three days than they could in 
three weeks through the instrumentality of the old system. 


The notes of the scale were named do (uf), re, me, fa, sol, la, 
and these formed the first syllables of the lines of a Latin hymn 
to St. John entreating him to relieve singers from hoarseness, 
which runs thus: U¢ guecent laxis—ressnare filris mira gesto- 
rum. Famuli tuorwm solve polluti labii reatum sancte Johannes 
The seventh syllable si was shortly added to complete the system 
of the octave, universally acknowledged to be the true basis of 
music, 

Here I should like to make a short excursion and treatin a 
brief manner of the most interesting Armenian Church music. 
When in Venice I visited the interesting and superb church and 
convent of Meklintharist Armenian Fathers, of the island of St. 
Lazare, and not only heard that wonderful Oriental Church ser- 
vice (but lately published), but I also gleaned much information 
regarding their body. It is well known that Armenia is one of 
the most wonderful of the ancient nations and is regarded as the 
cradle-of the Human race, and it is also there that the ark, the 
hope of mankind, rested. Two thousand years before Christ they 
were a powerful kingdom, but were in turn vanquished by Semi- 
ramis, of Assyria, then by Persia, then by the Macedonians and 
Sélencides, but again recovered their liberty, and under the 
dynasty of the Arsacides became again powerful. They, how- 
ever, soon had to acknowledge the sovereignty of almighty Rome, 
and after the fall of that colossus, poor Armenia passes succes- 
sively through the greedy hands of the Persians, Turks and Rus- 
sians. One of Armenia’s kings was one of the first crowned 
heads to adopt Christianity, and King Abgar himself wrote on a 
papyrus manuscript to Christ while on earth, praying him to per- 
mit him the glory of welcoming him into his Armenian kingdom. 
After the resurrection of our Saviour St. Thaddeus carried the 
gospel to Armenia, and, although many sovereigns persecuted the 
Christians, ope of them, Tiridates, in the fourth century, embraced 
the faith under Gregory, who became the first patriarch under the 
tile of “ The Illuminator of Armenia.” In the fifth century 
came the golden age of this wonderful nation, and from this 
period date those wonderfully original Oriental church songs. 
In Liszt’s rhapsodies and in Hungarian, Bohemian and Slav 
music we will perceive many echoes of this music. This music 
was never published until 1877, having been, like the music of the 
glorious Palestrina at the Vatican, preserved as their most precious 
jewel, in a jealous monopoly. In accordance with innumerable 
requests from professors and amateurs they at last consented to 
give this glorious historic heirloom to the world, and while there 
I had the honor of receiving a copy of this musical service and of 
hearing the exquisite music sung to perfection. It would be a 
lengthy task to describe to any extent this wonderful service and 
its music, but suffice it to say that the Armenian musical system 
consisted of a kind of musical shorthand, composed of waving 
lines, dots, strokes, and it was complete and exhaustive long 
before our European system had even an approach to a system. 
And as they print all their works on their own convent presses, 
compose their own music and form a little wor!d for themselves, 
we can easily understand how independent was their music. 

Guido’s principle of teaching appears strange to our modern 
ideas of music in that he adopted one melody as a model with 
certain well-defined melodic phrases, or measures, as we call them, 
the first notes of which phrases or measures formed a simple 
diatonic scale. By comparing this melody with others as regards 
the movement up or down of the melody (as a waving line) he 
soon taught his pupils to catch quite complicated phrases in a 
very facile manner. We see how primitive the first singing les- 
sons were. The harp, lyre, zither, a kind of violin, the trumpet, 
the water or wind organ, were, however, already played with con- 
siderable perfection of technic and system, and we see that, al- 
thomgh the voice was undoubtedly the first medium for expressing 
musical sound, the playing of instruments, nevertheless, “soon 
distanced the vocal department of the art. 

(To be concluded,) 





Philharmonic Society. 


HE Philharmonic Society inaugurated their forty- 

fifth season with last Friday afternoon’s first public rehearsal 

and Saturday night’s first concert at the Metropolitan Opera- 

House, which on both occasions held the large and fashionable 

audiences invariably attending the performances of our oldest and 
foremost musical organization. 

The program for the opening concert was a somewhat lengthy 
one, consisting of two old musical acquaintances and friends and 
two novelties. The former were Beethoven’s third ‘‘ Leonore” 
overture and Schumann’s first symphony in B flat. Theodore 
Thomas’s conception of both these works has been too often 
described in these columns to need further comment, but the 
effect at Saturday’s repeated rendering was, that with all the 
polish, refinement, nay, virtuosity of the performance, something 
like real power and virility was wanting. This may partially be 
ascribed to the acoustic properties of the big building, but to a 
great extent it certainly is due also to Thomas’s habit of over- 
training, to his habit of sacrificing everything to virtuosity. Let 
us hear a real fortissimo once in a while from an orchestra of over 
one hundred musicians. 

The first of the novelties was a scene from Rubinstein’s 
‘*Nero.” The program gives the following details regarding 
same: 

This duo is the great scene from the third act of ‘“‘ Nero"’ between Vindex, 
Prince of Aquitania, and Chrysa, a beautiful Roman maiden. Chrysa has 
escaped from the hands of Nero and has taken refuge at the house of her 
mother, and in this scene tells to Vindex the fervor of her love for him and 
makes it known to him for the first time that she is a Christian, The joy of 
both these confessions to Vindex is told in an outburst of love passages in 
whioh Chrysa and Vindex plight each other their love. 

Rubinstein’s music in this scene is tender and pretty rather than 
powerful, or, as might at least have been expected, impassioned. 
But whatever passion there may be hidden in the sweet melody 
in E flat that proclaims Chrysa’s love, it certainly will not be 
allowed to crop out when taken at Mr. Thomas’s snail tempo. 
Miss Emma Juch sany it very beautifully. Her voice is richer and 
fuller than last year and the high B flat which she took three 
times with ease and purity of intonation sounded very well. Mr. 
Ludwig also rendered the musically less important phrases 
of Vindex with taste, skill and an agreeable baritone voice. 

The second novelty and the most important work for the 
critics was Anton Bruckner’s seventh and latest symphony in E 
major. Until this seventh symphony was pgrformed in Leipsic, 
in 1884, Anton Bruckner’s compositions were known only within 
the Vienna circle and barely esteemed even there ; but the Leip- 
sic performance aroused the attention of both critics and con- 
noisseurs, until it may safely be said there has been no better dis- 
cussed work of the present day throughout Europe than this same 
symphony. Bruckner had the good fortune to be born poor, to 
encounter vicissitudes, and to love work. Like Dvorak, he 
fiddled at low rates at peasants’ weddings, all the while assiduous- 
ly instructing himself in composition. His talent was early 


_tecognized, the right teachers were his, and for the first forty years 


of his life (he is now over sixty) he seems to have done nothing 
but study. He has held numerous professorships and is a noted 
organist. Wagner, whose friendship he enjoyed, exercised a strong 
influence over him, and his seventh symphony shows this in many 
ways, notably in the scoring and in the thematic invention and 
handling of three of the climaxes in the work. The 
symphony cannot be said to have found favor with the public, for 
on Friday afternoon, as well as on Saturday, the applause was 
rather feeble and people began to file out after each movement of 
the work until toward the close the house was nearly empty. 

The placing of so long a work at the close of a lengthy pro- 
gram may have had something to do with this, but there is no 
doubt that the work proved a fiasco with the New York Philhar- 
monic Society’s audience. It also greatly displeased, after the 
first hearing, the New York critics. It might seem presump- 
tuous, therefore, on our part to maintain in the face of these facts 
that the symphony after all is a work of importance, nay, a fine 
work, if we had not the opinions of such musicians as Anton 
Seidl, Theodore Thomas, Gustav Hinrichs, Wilhelm Gericke, 
Arthur Mees and many others, as well as of some of the greatest 
of German critics, one of whom goes so far as to declare that not 
since Beethoven has a like work been written. Certainly no 
broader slow movement and none with finer thematic development 
and variety of orchestral treatment has been written since Beet- 
hoven than Bruckner’s in C sharp minor. The scherzo in A 
minor is concise in form and well invented, with a meistersinger 
flavor about it which makes it truly palatable. The fault of the 
first movement is a too great amount of thematic material and 
consequent lack of logical Durchfiuhrung. ‘The first theme and 
its treatment are strongly suggestive of Schubert, but as a whole 
this movement is more rhapsodic than symphonic. As for the 
last movement the invention is rich and interesting, but in charac- 
ter it is not suited toa finale movement, while constant reitera- 
tion of a certain figured chorale phrase makes it a trifle weari- 
some, As a whole, however, we consider the work, as we said 
before, one of importance and one that will grow on the listener 
with further hearing. 








——Dr. Louis Maas will give a concert at Utica, N. Y., 
next Friday, November Ig, and two piano concerts at Bumstead 
Hall, Boston, November 22 and 24. 

The route of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club for the 
coming week is as follows: To-day, Carlisle, Pa.; 18, Shamokin ; 
19, Bloomsburg ; 20, Kingston; 22, Allentown; 24, Bethlehem ; 
25, Salem, N, J, 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Opera i in German. 
HE success, artistic as well as financial, which 
characterized the opening night of the season of opera in 
German at the Metropolitan Opera-House has continued with 
unabated vigor through the four performances that were given 
during the week from last Wednesday to this. They consisted of 
two renderings of Wagner's ‘*Die Walkiire,” on last Wednes- 
day evening and at the Saturday matinee, and of two perform- 
ances of Verdi's chef d’euvre, ‘“‘ Aida,” which was given on 
Friday night of last and on Monday night of this week. All of 
these were largely attended, though on Friday night the weather 
was the worst imaginable. 

The performances of ‘‘ Die Walktire” were in many respects 
a great improvement upon those given of the same work last 

year. It is true there were the same three representatives of the 
feminine element of the cast as last year, and they did their duty 
in most accomplished manner. Miss Lilli Lehmann was a hand- 
some Brunhilde, and her singing and acting were noble. Mrs. 
Krauss-Seid| was a charming and sympathetic Sieglinde, and 
Marianne Brandt was grander dramatically and vocally better as 
Fricka than last year. But the improvement previously men- 
tioned was to be found chiefly in the three new representatives of 
the male roles, and foremost among them, of course, Albert Nie- 
mann as Siegmund. So much has been said about the perfection 
of the histrionic delineation of the character which he created in 
Bayreuth in 1876 that it seems almost superfluous to again refer 
to it. Be it only stated that the simplicity and truth, the tender- 
ness, warmth and yet the all-pervading melancholy with which he 
imbues the representation of Wagner's luckless hero, are as great 
of their kind as is Niemann’s entire appearance (he looks the 
beau-ideal of a Wagner hero), and his singing, as well as his 
voice, is of the grandest. 

Regarding the latter, some fears were entertained by the great 
artist’s many friends and admirers that, after a constant and most 
strenuous use of the vocal organ for a period of over twenty 
years, it might be shattered, but any such apprehensions were at 
once dispelled by the clear, ringing and resonant notes that came 
from the singer's throat in the opening of the first act, increasing 
in power and beauty during the love-scene, and reached a climax 
in the fine sword-finding scene of the finale of the first act. Nie- 
mann was received very enthusiastically and was virtually over- 
whelmed with applause after the first act. 

The Hunding of George Sieglitz was highly satisfactory both 
vocally and historically, and Mr. Fischer was a great improve- 
ment on last year’s Wotan, although he was not in particularly 
good voice on this occasion. 

Anton Seid! conducted with inspiration and his usual attention 
to detail, as well as to the bringing out of powerful climaxes. The 
stage management, however, might be improved in many in- 
stances, notably, however, in the management of the lights in the 
first act. The light should be thrown on the sword-hilt at every 
appearance in the orchestra of the pregnant sword-motives, but 
this was omitted on most all occasions marked in the score. The 
suppression of the Walkiire horse in the second act, however, 
was an improvement. 

As to “ Alda,” which was produced for the first time at the 
Metropolitan Opera~House on Friday night, it can be said with- 
out danger of contradiction that its mise-en-scéne and general 
effect were the most superb and elaborate ever seen in this city 
upon The title-role, sung by Mrs, Foerster, gave 
that artist excellent opportunities to display the full range 
of her powerful voice, and although she could have added to the 
effectiveness of the impersonation by increasing the dramatic ac- 
tion, yet her interpretation of the role can be accepted with satis- 
faction. 

Miss Brandt as Ammeris gave a most powerful vocal and 
dramatic representation of this difficult role. There has never 
been a more accomplished Amneris on any former occasion in 
this city, and that is saying much, for we have heard some of the 
greatest contraltos in that role in New York. 

Mr. Robinson, as Amonasro, again demonstrated his abilities 
as a singer, but in addition to this he proved to be in ‘‘ Aida” an 
actor endowed with exceptional histrionic powers. A more vivid 
delineation of the role of Amonasro has not been seen here. 

Mr. Fischer as High Priest and Mr. Sieglitz as King did 
justice to their respective roles. We must record an unsatisfac- 
tory debut on the part of the tenor, Mr. Zobel. Not that his voice 
is deficient in quality, although it lacks power, but on account of 
his utter incapacity to interpret the role of Rhadames. In some 
of the most imtensely dramatic scenes Mr. Zobel stood absolutely 
as stiff ana unmoved as a stick, while, when he did attempt to 
act, his gestures were confined to two movements of, the arms. 
He nearly succeeded in making the scene with Amneris in the 
last act ridiculous, while the last scene of the opera was placed on 
the verge of the ludicrous on his account. A more unsympathetic 
and constrained lover we never met, notwithstanding the fact that 
Verdi gives even the most distant Lothario a great opportunity in 
the closing scene of ** Alda.” 

Chorus and orchestra were unusually effective, and the opera, 
with an efficient XAadames, will become even more popular than 
itis destined to be as now produced. 

To-night ‘‘ The Prophet,” with Herr Niemann in one of the 
roles in which he has won most renown, will be given, and Friday 
Briill's two-act opera entitled ‘‘ The Golden Cross” is to have 
its first hearing in the United States, together with a new ballet 
called ‘‘ The Vienna Waltzes.” 


any stage. 








——Manager Conway's first of his series of Military 
Concerts at the Academy of Music, Baltimore, proved a success, 





Musical Items. 
——Mrs. Blanche Stone-Barton scored a great success at 
the concert of the Garland Association, in Baltimore, last Friday 
night. 





Miss Fanny Kellogg has been engaged for a society 
concert to be given in March at Washington, D.C. She will 
sing during the coming week in the Ideal Musical Course at 
Worcester. 


The Oratorio Society will render Handel's oratorio, 
‘* Israel in Egypt,” to-morrow night, the public rehearsal this 
afternoon. Miss Marie Van and Miss Groebel, Dr. Mandeville 
and Dr. Carl Martin will be the soloists, Mr. Walter Damrosch 
conducting. 

——tThe season of the American Opera Company opened 
in Philadelphia on Monday night to the largest audience ever 
gathered in the Academy of Music. The opera was ‘‘ Faust,” 
and the cast the same announced last week in these columns. 
Mrs. Giari, the new premiere, made a sensation in the fine ballet 
that was produced. Theodore Thomas was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Box receipts, $6,600. 


The Valda Italian Opera Company, formerly known 
as the Angelo Italian Opera Company, has been temporarily re- 
vived under the management of Gustav Amberg, who claims that 
with this revival he enters the field as impresario of grand opera. 
The first performance will take place at the Academy of Music 
next Tuesday night with Verdi's chestnut, ‘‘ Rigoletto.” As the 
musical people of New York at present are occupied with German 
opera they will not take an over lively interest in the revival of 
Italian chestnuts, even when they are dished out on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, so as not to interfere with the Metropolitan Opera- 
House nights. 

The following is the program for next Tuesday night's 
first chamber-music soirée at Chickering Hall of the Philharmonic 
Club’s present season : 

Quintet, op. 44 











Piano, two violins, viola, violoncello. 

a, ** Waldvoegiein ” 

& * Jaw: Memat?. cass dvesdowseces vies a éhbcech “ésiddcacsodoue Franz 

c, Old German Love Rhyme” 
Mrs. Emil Gramm. 

Sonate, No, 3,G major........ .....+. ..Gruetzmacher-Boccherini 

Messrs. Emil Schenck par Paul Tidden. 

Meine Rab fer tia” .icc. cecpagnes sctbecagecteeces Graben Hoffmann 
Mrs. Emil Gramm. 

DeUAAe,, OP. Doe o0.0.000vc0neccpstassccccodenhsevesnncs vousseennes S. Jadassohn 


Songs 


Song, “* 








Boston Chamber Music Society. 


Boston, Mass., November 10. 
HE Boston Chamber Music Society successfully inaugu- 
rated its series of eight concerts at Association Hall on Monday, 
November 8. The society is limited to a membership of 200, each receiving 
four tickets to each concert, thus making an audience of 800, The subscrip- 
tion price is $12 and there are at present only three vacancies. The program 
of the first concert consisted of the septet for violin, viola, cello, bass, clari- 
net, bassoon and horn, op. 20, by Beethoven, the ballad, ** Archibald Doug- 
las” for a bass voice, with piano op. 128, by C. Loewe, and the quintet for 
piano, two violins, viola and 'cello, op. 34, by Brahms. ‘The executants were 
Charles E. Tinney, basso ; Louis Maas, piano; B. Listemann, first violin ; F. 
Listemann, second violin; D. Luntz, viola; Wulf Fries, cello; S. A. Stein, 
bass ; E. Strasser, clarinet ; P. Dietsch, bassoon ; L. Lippoldt, horn, and C. 
Faelten, piano accompaniment. The septet did not go together as well as it 
might have done, showing insufficient rehearsal. Mr. Tinney has a good 
voice, but sings rather dryly, and in the quintet it was evident that the 
pianist’s conception differed from that of his partners, as there was a lack of 
harmony in phrasing, not conducive to a good effect of the whole. 








Music in Boston. 


Boston, November 13. 
HE fifth Symphony concert took place last evening at Music 
Hall, with the following program ; 


Overture to Byron's ** Cain "’ (first time)............ «++ Richard Heuberger 
Concerto for ianoforte YS He RR eS aa 8 Beethoven 
** Danse des Sylphes’’ (** Damnation of Faust Teews ssctvreptncnte2en Berlioz 
Symphony, B flat, No. 1, Op. 38.....+.0.ceeceeesceceeeeeceeecees Schumann 


Mr. Carl Faelten was the soloist. The composer of the overture is one of 
the younger writers of Vienna, who has already written quite a number of 
works, although this was the first occasion that anything of his was per- 
formed in this city. It is rather difficult to say just the right thing about 
this overture. It is written in the orthodox form, is fairly well scored, and 
the second theme, which first appears in G major and then in E major, ac- 
cording to rule, is rather fine, and yet the whole leaves no marked impression, 
Hearing a work by a hitherto unk n to one is like meeting some- 
one for the first time. Either one is impressed that he is one of the many or 
everyday kind, and therefore soon forgotten; or one feels that there is 
something characteristic, original—in other words, above the common there, 
and consequently does not so soon forget. This overture I would place in 
the former category. 

Carl Faelten gave us a long-to-be-remembered rendition of Beethoven's 
grandest concerto. It was masterly in the full sense of the word, and has 
certainly never been surpassed in Boston, Whenever I hear this wonderful 
work I discover new beauties in it, and I suppose it will be played and listened 
to with delight until pianists and orchestras become things of the past on 
our planet. Faelten is one who, before he has played a dozen measures, 
rivets one’s attention and holds it to the end of his performance. He has a 
wonderfully clear execution, a vigorous and manly touch and a breadth of 
style especially suited for the interpretation of Beethoven. But, besides 
being the great artist, he is one that everybody who comes in contact with 
him must esteem and admire for his many fine qualities. True and unselfish 
in his friendship and an enthusiast for his art, he is not wrapped up in himself 
as so many are, but takes a lively interest in the aims and aspirations of his 
brother artists, and is the first to acknowledge and encourage by a kind 
word real merit wherever he finds it. Such as he are ornaments to the mu- 
sical world, and it must have been highly gratifying to every musician pres- 
ent to witness his pronounced and emphatic success last evening. He was 
repeatedly recalled, and also received a memento of the concert in the shape 
of a fine basket of flowers. 

The Schumann symphony, with Gericke’s interpretation, was excellent. I 
especially liked the last movement, which, by being taken somewhat faster 
than one usually hears it, was presented in quite a different light. 

It is rather amusing to note the evident satisfaction with which some of 








the New York papers and critics regard the fact of the charitable and en- 


couraging manner in which the Boston critics received and spoke of the work 
of Mr. Huss,a New Yorker, when he recently played his rhapsody at one of 
the Boston Symphony concerts ; for when, not a hundred years ago, but only 
six months, a certain Boston pianist was invited to play his concerto at one of 
the Van der Stucken concerts these same New York critics, with the excep- 
tion of two, not only did not find one good word to say for the Boston 
pianist’s work, but some of them even spoke of it in a kind of derisive fash- 
ion, as if nothing good could come from Boston. Not that this Boston 
pianist, as I know from an absolutely reliable source, cared or needed to care 
for the opinion of these New Yorkers, for his work had been already pro- 
nounced good by Liszt, Raff and Hiller, who were evidently better capable of 
judging it than they, but for the fact that Boston is apparently not such a 
bad place after all; for in this instance at Jeast it ‘practised Christian virtue 
and presented the other cheek when the one was smitten, instead of requiting 
evil with evil. These New York critics ought to remember that charity 
should commence at home. Louis Maas. 








Chicago Items. 
Cuicaco, November 13. 
HE following is a short account of what took place this 
week and what is to occur hereafter in musical Chicago, for a portion 
of which we are indebted to the Daily News : 

The Artists’ Club gave its first concert of the season at the Madison 
Street Theatre on Tuesday afternoon. The performers were Mrs. Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Miss Caroline Schneider, Miss Amy Fay, Mr. H, A. 
Moore, Mr. Jacobsohn and Mr, Eichhei 

Emil Liebling’s recital at Kimball Hall last Tuesday evening was largely 
attended. Mr. Liebling played Svendsen’s ‘* Norwegian Artists’ Carnival,’’ 
a picturesque and characteristic composition, Mr. Harrison Wild sustaining 
the second piano part ; Beethoven's sonata, op. 27, No. 2; Liszt's polonaise 
in E; Weber's concertstuck, op. 79; two Chopin numbers, and two mor- 
ceaux by Schumann. 

The program for the soiree to be given by Dr. Ziegfeld's pupils at Kim- 
ball Hall on next Thursday evening is one whose numbers professional 
artists might be proud to render well. The selections are brilliant com- 
positions of such masters as Rossini, Bellini, De Beriot and Rubinstein, and 
the participants will be the Misses Walter, Hockreiter, Landes, Foster, Joyce, 
Growe, Kissick, Stoomp, Leonardson, Caldwell, Whistler, Taylor and De 
Pfahl, and Messrs. Cheetham and Diamond. 

The first concert of the Chicago Chamber Music Society will take place at 
the Madison Street Theatre, on December 9, at three p.m. This isa combina- 
tion of Chicago talent, the first circular being signed by Emil Liebling, Wm, 
Lewis, Agnes Ingersoll and F. Hess, but it is intended that many more will 
take part in these concerts, of which there are to be five afternoon and two 
evening recitals, 

The following is a partial list of the works to be performed this winter: 
Sonatas for piano and ‘cello, by Saint-Saéns and Nicodé ; trio, G minor, Ru- 
binstein ; quartet for piano and strings, G minor, Brahms; sextet for strings, 
Brahms ; septets, Hummel, Saint-Saéns and Beethoven ; octet, Rubinstein, &c. 

The first concert of the American Conservatory of Music will occur at 
Central Music Hall Friday evening, November 19. The following is the 








program : 
1. Organ solo—Prelude, theme, variations and finale ...... Alex, Guilmant 
Mr, Samuel A. Baldwin. 
2. Sonata in D major...,. nonkee on /ceeiiibebnaliion Guinn ohare ect +++» Hayda 
Miss somte Baird. 
3. Scene from *‘ The Marble Heart"? .......... 10. ceceesecceeee eee Selby 
ME nds chen ehitiens oon bene t heh Miss Harriet Dow. 
Raphael... 0-0. .sevevee, veer ss -Mr. copter W. Jones. 
ria—Suicidio, ** La G ee he RPE TEES RE p a | 
Miss Anne B. Kennard. 
5. Concerto, op. 25, > ee RRR Fh a ere Mendelssohn 
Miss Florence G, Castle. 
So STUNG naNen Tak on o0cceseeosesteabeknsteoen tail Schubert 
6. Songs ra “ « Where the Lindens Bloom”’............-+.esseeees ++. Buck 
Mr. Jas. S. Martin. 
7. Violin solo, ‘* Faust” fantasie .Sarasate 


Mr. Chas. Hilderbrandt. == === 


&. Concertetuck, OP. 99.000 occccccccce sescvcccctcccce © C. M. von Weber 
Mrs. Dr. Sullivan. 

g. Song, ** A Summer Wigs Scolar doe. pacenutnusedacecial «. +++ Thomas 
iss Julia St. C. Tuthill. 

10. Recitation and pantomime...........- <<. 0.ecseeecncccevees ptce 

Prof, Walter C. Lyman. Miss Maude Battelle Hammell. 
so, Dust teat “* Baanlet "0.00. stcocnnsnasecisd see iso stbupenen 
Miss pone B. Kennard. Mr. Jas. S. Martin. . 
P By ROMGBOB. 000 bebe eds skins icdecsivivebtenedece avidoft 
11, 'Cello solos, 13: PelaRGNNO. <..0«cnntis ans > -tanberd ell ena Popper 


Mr. Frederick Hess. 


On December 19 there will takt place the second grand concert by the Chi- 
cago Musical College, in which the string quartet make their second appear- 
ance, consisting of the same members as last, with the single exception that 
Mr. Brown, a pupil of Jacobsohn, takes the second violin part. The pro- 
gram will contain works by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Haydn, &c. Asa 
matter of course Gottschalk and Hyllested are to appear, and with such an 
array of talent much enjoyment may be expected by those who attend. 

Hatt. 








Music in Erie 
Eriz, Pa., November 6. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
PIANO recital was given by Constantin Sternberg on 
Saturday evening, October 30. Mr. Sternberg is so well and favor- 
ably known here as a pianist and composer of high standing, and has made 
such a host of warm personal friends during his previous visits here, that the 
mere announcement of his name was sufficient to draw a fine audience. He 
played a remarkable program of some seventeen numbers, among which were 
the Bach-Liszt fugue in A minor, Beethoven sonata, ‘* Les Adieux;’’ Mo- 
schele’s concert-etude, op. 95; Liszt’s etude in D flat, Chopin’s ballad in F 
minor and Floersheim’s ** Lullaby.” 

On the 4th ult. the Mendelssohn Quintet Club gave a delightful concert at 
Park Opera-House to one of the largest houses of the season, To say 
that this well-known organization is up to its usual high standard of 
excellence is not enough. The present ensemble is better than ever 
before. Mr. John Marquart, a former pupil of Joachim, is now the first violin- 
ist and a better artist is seldom heard. He fairly divided the honors of the 
evening with Mr. Louis Biumenberg, the celebrated violoncello virtuoso, who 
has made marked improvement in his playing since his visit here a year 
ago. Mr. Ryan was warmly received, as he always is. Miss Alice Ryan 
made a favorable impression as a vocalist worthy of such a position. 

The “ Erie Conservatory of Music,” which was established in February 
last by F. W. Riesberg and George Lehmann, has proved a failure. Hardly 
anything else could be expected of a ‘‘ conservatory” which consisted of one 
room, one piano and considerable advertising. Mr. Riesberg has removed to 
Buffalo, while Mr. Lehmann has located in Cleveland as a teacher of the 
violin, 

A new musical club has been organized here which is known as the 
Scherzo Society. Among the members are all the prominent local musicians 
and the club starts out with flattering prospects, A Major. 





Experienced managers agree in saying there is nothing 
in the world that will make a prima donna healthy quicker than 
having attached to the theatre a captivating young understudy 
ready to take the prima donna’s place at the first cough,—Vew 





Orleans Picayune, 
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Professional Cards. 


Miss SARAH CECIL, 
Chickering Hall, New York. 











Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


(Former Pupil of the Vienna Conservato: y and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Vuice Cu ture, 
Italian and German School, Opera, Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs Apply, 1 to 2.30 P.M. Residence, 130 
East soth Street. 


FRANCOIS C. FISCHER CRAMER, 


Organist and Choirmaster, 
Grace Church, Chicago, II. 


ADOLF GLOSE, A 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher A 








MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 

Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 
LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 

Solo Violoncello, Address Musicat Courigk, 25 
East 14th Street, New York. 
ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 

Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
American Exchange, London. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
ag2 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 


Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 
{nstruction. 














Care of Wm. Knase &- Co., 
tra Fifth Avenue, City 





ing in Private. xi 
Address 210 East Tenth Street, New York, 


“CAROLA DORN, 

CONTRALTO, 
Metropolitan Opera House; Opera, Concert, Orato- 
rio. Address for lessons—voice culture of the best 
(highest) German school - ENGAGEMENTS, 216 
West Fortieth Street. z 


AUGUST A. WOLFF 
i Park (Fourth) Avenue. 





THEODORE SUTRO, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, 292 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 


MME. RIVE-KING. 
Season 1886-7. Time all filled. 
Permanent address, Chickering Hall, New York. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical T eory given by 











MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Voca! Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 8st sts., New York. 


JOHN BAYER, 


Bye Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
ork. 








MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano, (Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gro. W. Cosy, 23 East r4th Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 

Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 
Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
o. 18 Irving Place. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsourgh. Pa. 


Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
150 East 86th Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


























FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 


MISS LAURA B. PHELPS, 
SOLO VIOLINIST. 


“* Miss Phelps paceeeae a fine technique, beautiful 
tone; indeed, all the qualities demanded of the vir- 
tuoso combined with youthful grace. 

“OVLDE MUSIN.” 


Address, 24 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


VocaL CULTURE. 
Address “THe Forma,” 331 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York, 


ALBERT MORRIS I'AGBY, 
Pian» Inst: actios., 
Steinway Hall, New York. 
M. L. BARTLETT, 


Voice Culture, 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


VocaL TEacuEr, 
aa1 East 18th Street, New York. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
Residence: rog East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place. New York. 


MR. FRANK H. TUBBS. 


Vocal Instruction ; Conducting Singing Societies. 
i E, x4th Street. Room 8. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES, Soprano, 
Concert anp Oratorio SINGER, 
Address 106 W. ssth Street, City. 


MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 

Kullak’s Academy of Music, and B&ttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin, Pianoforte, Harmony 
and a Lessons in Ensemble ying 
Violin), Ad STEINWAY HALL 

New York. 
VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 29 East 14th Street, New York City. 














Des Moines, Ia. 


























corresp 


Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Mili Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions, Address: 

as Union Square, New York, 


DR. L. H. FRIEDBURG, 


40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the German lan; e. Grammar, Elo- 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. 
at teacher’s or at pupil’s residence. 


M. DEYO, 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 


Address Steinway Hall, New York. 
ACADEMY OF 


THE PETERSILEA *“‘wusic 


CEASES TO EXIST! 
A CARD. 
Mr. CARLYLE PETERSILEA 


Pegs to announce to the public and to his patrons 
that he has disposed of his Music School, and that 
from this date that institution ceases to exist as ‘*‘ The 
PerersiLea Academy of Music, Elocution, Languages 
and Art.” 

Mr. Perersitea will hereafter teach only in the 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, Frankliu 
Square, where he will be pleased to see his former 
pupils and all others who may wish to avail them- 
selves of his services, 

With thanks for past liberal patronage, and soliciting 
a continuance of it in this new and broader field, he 


begs to remain, 
Very truly, 


CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 








Lessons 











¢@ All applications for Mr. Perersiea’s services 
should hereafter be sent to the New Kngland Con- 
servatory of Music, Franklin Square, Boston. 


CHICKERING HALL. 


New York Philharmonic Clab 


FIRST CONCERT 
Tuesday Eve. Nov. 2si. 


Soloists: Mrs. EMIL GRAMM, 
Mr. PAUL TIDDEN, 
Mr. EMIL SCHENCK, 





Tickets for Sale at Epw. Scuusertu & Co., No. 23 
Union Square, 


WEBSTER. 


With or without Patent Index. 








THE STANDARD 
Authority in the Gov’t Printing Office, and with 
the U. 8. Supreme Court, and is recommended by 
the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States. 
In addition to various useful tables the latest 
issue of this work comprises 


A DICTIONARY, 


118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings. 


A GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, 


25,000 Titles, (Just added) and 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


invaluable companion in every School 
and at every Fireside. 
C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





> GET THE BES 
g AND LATEST. 


It 


. 





USEFUL ano ORNAMENTAL. 


JULIUS BAUER & C0 


+PIANOS* 


Contain the most important improvements introduced 
in recent years, and are up to the 


HIGHEST STANDARD °* EXCELLENCE. 


THE BAUER PIANOS 


Being manufactured in Chicago, buyers are enabled 
to obtain them of first hands, and thus secure a 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ata 


moderate price, 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


AMERICAN 


Conservatory of Music and Elocuton, 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, CHICAGO. 
fo } Gilt, each... $1.00 


Facu'ty consists of eminent artists and instructors. | | The above sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
Course of study thorough and comprehensive. | price by the publishers. 


KdvES B. MINER, Vocal Director. ‘The Howard Manufacturing and Stationery Co, 


ES B. MINER, Vocal Director. | 
91 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


THEs NEW « HANDY 
‘OISAN * LOL * UTANI 


iii 


f IS FLEXIBLE, SELF-BINDING, DURA- 
BLE, LIGHT TO HOLD. and is a PERFECT 
BOOK (owing to its adjustable back), with one or 
many sheets of Music in file. It is issued in various 
handsome styles, with an Index. It will open PER- 
FECTLY FLAT on the piano, and Music can be 
taken out and put back when desired. 
Flexible Board, with Cloth Back and Cor- 
Be Ci nadadiinceche+cetin<cecsacdineuces .50 cts. 
| Fall Cloth (Assorted Colors), Stamped in 








WALTER C, LYMAN, Manager Dept. of Elocution. 


CaTaLocuss Maitep Free on ApPLicaTIoN. 


HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


—AT— | 


Coblenz on the Rhine. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


PIANO * MANUFACTURERS 


—TO THE — 


Emperor of Germany. 





First Golden Medal of the First Golden Meda of the 
Kingdom of Prussia, 


Kingdom of Prussia. 





Beautiful Tone; Fine Touch; Excellent Workmanship; Tasteful 
Casework; Remarkably Cheap Prices. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


CSHBO. Be. BENT, 


300 to 306 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, Ill. 





Ee" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS. 


WWM. ROHLFING & Co., 


——DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FOREHBIGN «MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition “‘ Peters,” “‘ Andre,”’ and all Standard Editions. 
(3 The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 


ERNST ROSENKRANZ. 








Thousands of these Pianos in use in America. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


At prices which will enable the Agent to make handsome profits. 








&@ AGENTS WANTED IN ALL THE LARCE CITIES CF THE UNITED STATES. 


ree TECcCunNnNiCcon.” 


THE LATEST AND MOST SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS EVER INVENTED FOR 
DEVELOPING THE TECHNICAL CAPACITIES OF THE HAND. 








é eee TECHNICON is not a dumb key-board, or key-board of any kind, but a scientific instrument 
whereby the muscular and nervous organizations involved in Piano Playing can be systematically and 
economically strengthened. It also counteracts the harmful influences of attempting to study exclusively 
on the key-board. 
N. B.—Read the inventor's Treatise on the ‘* Development of the Hand for Piano Playing,”’ 
sent to any address on receipt of 20 cents in postage stamps. 
Prices and opinions of eminent pianists, and all information on application to 


J. BROTHERHOOD, No. 6 West Fourteenth Street, New York; 
Or care of G. SCHIRMER, 35 Union Square, New York. ‘ 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 
No. 353. 








Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, 84.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months #20.00 | Nine Months. ..... ... ...860.00 
Six Months 40,00 | Twelve Months............ 80,00 


pg tivertionnents for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pr. m. on 
onday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders. 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1886. 





Marc A, Orro FLOERSHEIM. 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No. 25 East 4th St., New York. 


BLUMENBERG, 





CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E. HALL, Western Representative. 
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HY is THE MUSICAL COURIER opposed to the 
annually-recurring Christmas number humbug ? 
BrCcAUSE—It is of no earthly advantage or benefit to 
any firm in the music trade. 
BECAUSE—It is a fraud and imposition, as it claims to 
fulfill promises which are never given in good 
faith. 

Each firm is promised by the promoters of 
these Christmas numbers to be especially 
favored, and the fact is they never hear of the 
matter in the future except in the shape of bills 
or drafts to pay for the promotion of the 


BECAUSE 


Christmas humbug. . 
BECAUSE—No one reads Christmas papers except chil- 
dren, nurses and dudes. 
BECAUSE—The promoters of the Christmas numbers ask 
the trade to “ encourage” thetn. 
BECAUSE—We do not believe in patrons “encouraging ” 
the papers they advertise in, but, on the con- 
trary, we believe the papers should have suffi- 
cient power to “ encourage ” their patrons with- 
out asking, or rather begging, for support for a 
Christmas humbug number. 
BECAUSE—We don’t believe in the demoralization of 
music-trade journalism. Each of the editors of 
these music-trade papers who intends produc- 
ing a Christmas number appears before the 
trade as a supplicant, praying, beseeching, im 
ploring or importuning for a special advertise- 
ment. In fact, they look like a congregation 
of perennial beggars asking for favors, instead 
of journalists presenting a business proposition 
or a newspaper possibility. 

All of these editors are chronically “short” 
and hope to replenish their broken-down bank 
accounts by making fools of the members of 
the piano and organ trade of this country. 


BECAUSE 


BECAUSE—We don't propose that our patrons shall be 
made fools of without a hearty protest on our 
part. We do not ask for anything except the 
abatement of this continued Christmas special 
humbug. 

3ECAUSE—We believe in doing good and conferring a 
benefit upon the piano and organ trade and 
not asking the trade to lay out any money in 
any direction that does not produce a profit for 
that trade. 


These are a few of the reasons why we are opposed to 
Christmas special humbug numbers. Keep out of them 


$26 IN TRUST. 


be in need who has made a good record in any piano 
factory in this city. The history of this $26 and how it 
came into our possession cannot be told until every link 
in the chain of evidence bearing upon it is fully in our 
possession. Sufficient is known to us, however, to 
state that it was handed to us because it never 
belonged to the man who held it and, queer as it may 
seem, that man is a wealthy piano man in this great city 
of New York. And queerer still, he never brought it 
until he felt that a picayune transaction of his, which we 
were not aware of then, was about to be disclosed by some- 
one, Then this most honorable, wealthy, healthy piano 
man, endowed with a small soul, judging everyone else 
by his own small measure, brought the ill-gotten $26 
and believed that a wrong committed against morality 
could be righted by despositing that sum. 

We are tired of holding it in trust any longer. We 
want to get rid of it, and as it does not belong to us and 
as it does not belong to him, we hereby offer it as stated 
above. 

It can hardly be believed that a wealthy, prosperous 
piano man in this city, a member of a large firm, could 
stoop to make a profit out of his own friends and 
then hold it until he feared discovery, and then not 
knowing what to do with the sum deposit it here in 
trust. 

What a small man he must be, and how strange and 
extraordinary the proceedings are ! 


MILWAUKEE. 


— + 

UR Chicago correspondent, Mr. John E. Hall, made 
() a flying trip to Milwaukee last week and gives a 
glowing account of the establishment of Wm. Rohlfing 
& Co., which we herewith reproduce : 

Mitwavuker, Wis., November 13. 

It was with genuine surprise that we found in this city, and so 
near to what is usually considered the headquarters for music and 
musical instruments in the West, so large and extensive a house 
as the firm of Wm. Rohlfing & Co. This house consists of the 
founder, Mr. Wm. Rohlfing, and his three sons, Charles, William 
and Albert; there are still two younger sons who have not been 
admitted as partners as yet, though they are employed in the 
business and will probably become associate members at their 
majority. 
Father and sons (six men in al!) educated as practical piano 
makers, fully competent to meet all the requirements of any de- 
partment of the business and working together in the greatest 
harmony, make an irresistible force and one does not wonder at 
the success which has accrued tothem. There are numbers of 
instances in every country where such a course has resulted in 
building up establishments of world-wide reputation. The firm 
in question is located on the corner of Broadway and Mason-st., 
with a frontage of 80 feet, and half a block on those streets re- 
spectively. They are general agents for Wisconsin and the Lake 
Superior region for the celebrated Steinway pianos, also the 
Knabe, the Hazelton, the Behr Brothers, andthe Behning pianos. 
A separate room is used for the Steinway grands, of which a 
large stock is kept, and they have never less than 80 to 100 
pianos in store. It goes without saying that this is one of the 
finest stocks in the country, but besides their piano department 
there comes one scarcely less important, and that is their foreign 
music, of which they are direct importers of the Edition Peters, 
of Leipsic ; the Edition Andre of Offenbach, and the Edition 
Cotta, of Stuttgart, and there is not a number in either of these 
celebrated editions which cannot be found in their stock, with 
plenty of duplicates to supply any and all wholesale orders which 
may come to them, nor is there a week in which they do not re- 
ceive boxes of music in bond from Europe direct to the city of 
Milwaukee. 
This house is also now publishing an Edition Rohlfing, of 
which we have seen samples on fine paper made especially for it, 
which they say they intend shall fully equal the Edition Peters. 
They are also in possession of the full orchestral score of all 
Wagner's operas, and during Mr. Rohlfing’s recent visit to 
Europe he secured the scores of Millécker’s ‘* Vice-Admiral” and 
also Genée’s ‘* Pirates,” which they intend publishing with both 
German and English text. We have not said a word about an- 
other department of this business and that is the small goods, 
which consist of violins, guitars, &c. These can be found over 
their piano warerooms in Nos. 106 to 110 Mason-st., and it may 
be said of them that the best can always be had, not only of these 





HERE is $26 in this office which will be handed to 
any poor, sick or crippled piano workman who may 


Low Crade. 


Orrice or M, M. Maxson, } 
Hupson, Mich., November 3, 1886. 


Editors Musical Courier : ’ 
I recently received catalogue and circulars from Schubert Piano 
Company, of your city, and. am desirous of knowing what kind of 
goods they place upon the market. By informing me upon the 
subject you will do me a great favor. 
Yours respectfully, 
M. M. MAxson, 


[The Schubert Piano Company is a piano-manufactur- 
ing firm owned by a Mr. Duffy. The instrument is low- 
grade.—EDITOR MUSICAL COURIER.] 


All About it. 


Editors Musical Courier: 

Will you please inform several of your readers, through your 
valuable paper, whether at any time there was a party or parties by 
name of Sturtevant who manufactured a piano called “ Sturtevant ’’ (located 
in New York), or whether it is simply a stencil piano? 

Yours respectfully, 

PirtrspurGH, November 10, 1836. 

[Sturtevant & Co., who failed this year, made pianos. The 
parties called themselves successors to Lighte & Ernst, and 
manufactured in the old Lighte & Ernst factory. There are no 
Sturtevant pianos made now.—Epirors MusicaL Courigr. ] 








Tuomas WaALkgr. 








Letter From Mr. Hawkins. 
Lonpon, October 18, 1886, 

Editors Musical Courier : : 
IVERSITY in every aspect is characteristic of 

Great Britain and the United States, which Englishmen 
are fond of calling the “‘ young country.” I have been told many 
times, “‘ but, after all, you know, you are only English a little re- 
moved.” It brings to mind a remark of Mr. Beecher in a recent 
lecture on ‘‘ Evolution and Religion”: ‘‘I had as soon come 
from a monkey as anything else, provided I came far enough 
along.” Surely we have come far enough and have passed our 
slower-going British forefathers in the quick race of life. Our 
btisiness methods are infinitely more rapid and direct. But what 
I really started upon was to point out for the interest of your 
readers the different methods adopted by the English and 
American houses in the musical-instrument trade. One of the 
first questions asked by men of business is about business, and how 
trade channels in our country compare with those of another. 
For the purpose of this article it will be as well to confine our at- 
tention to the piano and organ trade alone. 
In the first place, then, it may be remarked that the ‘‘ consign- 
ment” business is almost unknown and is practised by but very 
few of the manufacturers here. The producer who sends out a 
stock of pianos ‘‘ on sale or return,” or ‘‘on approbation” does 
so at his own risk, for the laws of England, invariably favoring 
the landlord, give him the power to seize any goods that his ten- 
ant may have in his possession in the event of non-payment of 
rent. The only manner in which this can be avoided is to draw 
up a form of agreement in which the manufacturer is recognized 
as the owner until the stock may be sold, and this must receive 
the indorsement of the landlord in order to invalidate any possi- 
ble future claims made for rent in arrears, Such a document as 
this is also necessary in the event of the consignee’s bankruptcy ; 
without it the stock would be thrown into the general effects and 
divided fro rata among the body of creditors. Asa rule one 
is chary of going to a landlord witha half-confession of weakness 
which a consigned account only too frequently implies. On the 
other hand a landlord is averse to signing away his powers of 
seizure, and prefers having his tenant purchase his stock, no 
matter by what means or how long the credit, because the risk 
is in that case solely assumed by the manufacturer or wholesale 
agent, and the supply obtained on bills of acceptance may at any 
hour be levied upon by the landlord to secure his rent. 
Thus it will be observed that a series of ‘* consignment” ac- 
counts is not favored by manufacturers, but 


Absurdly Long Credits 


But very few of the firms in 


are everywhere given and taken. 
London accord their provincial customers less than four months 
credit, and by far the greater number expand this breadth of lee- 
way into five and six months and upward. I know as an abso- 
lute fact that several of the larger houses in London send out 
pianos and organs or what not on an open account of six months 
with the proviso stated on the invoices that in case the goods 
remain on the dealer’s hands at the expiration of six months, a 
bill of acceptance, which is the equivalent of a promissory note, 
will be drawn for another half year. This practically gives the 
retailer an entire year of credit, and for the first six months he 
has every advantage of the wholesaler, for not until after this 
time has expired and the bill of acceptance changed hands does 
the seller of the goods possess an acknowledgment of debt which 
he can put into immediate action for collection without the delay 
of seeking proof of the indebtedness. I have also positive knowl 








if you want to be credited with common sense. 


but also as well among their pianos and sheet music. 





edge that one of the greatest firms in London has often granted 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 

















becoming more extensively known. 





Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment ot all leading artists. 

















SOHMER & CO. Manufacturers 149 to 155 E. 14th St, New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





“we NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO. 32 a Sh pala. Mass. 


STERLING PIANOS 


AND ORGANS, 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


THE STERLING COMPANY, 
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Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and powerful, combined with 
admirable purity and softness. [Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
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eighteen months’ credit —the first six an open account, the second 
on a bill and the third on a renewal of another six. It is difficult 
for wholesale agents of minor importance to cope with the giants 
who encourage these foolishly extended payments. It frequently 
reacts upon the strong firms, for in throwing open the doors of 
prolonged credit they implete with weakened purposes the small 
men about the country who, invertebrate and spiritless, cling to 
the powerful hand that controls them until they suddenly disap- 
pear from the surface and are known no more ; and the bestower 
of a false system of assistance turns to the profit and loss account 
with a groan and debits it with ‘‘ another good man gone wrong,” 
which, though they may not perceive it, was brought about by 
the inert state of dependency evolved in the poor fellow who has 
gone under because he knew the day of reckoning was far off, 
but which finally came with suddenness and sank him in the tide 
of disaster. 

While long credits may be beneficial to the few, they are inimical 
to the interests of trade in general. They keep money inactive 
and promote an undesirable and sometimes dangerous condition 
by the circulation of paper which, too often, has no equivalent. 
Constant renewals are sought and time after time one bill is used 
to take up another. I have seen pages in a ledger where the 
debit of the merchandise was the one and only debit on the page 
and where, first on one side and then on the other, it ran ‘* To 
bill retd.” and ‘* By bill recd.,” alternated with items of interest 
and discount. One firm that I know has just made a final de- 
mand upon an agent who has kept an account open for two years 
with piteous tales of distress in trade, &c. His chief plea for 
continuance was a small-pox epidemic that broke out mildly in 
his town more than a year since. He has admitted the debt over 
and over again and has gratefully expressed his obligation for 
considerations received, and now at the eleventh hour he writes 
that he cannot sell the pianos because they are defaced by having 
been rented several times, and coolly says he means to send them 
back. Such things as these are the fruits of credit stretched be- 
yond reason or common sense. Speaking of the return of pianos 
reminds me of one in the possession of a gentleman of irregular 
habits and doubtful prosperity. He was asked by a friend who 
was the maker of his piano, and replied that it was originally by 
‘* Erard,” but that it had been taken so often by the sheriff that 
he had dubbed it a ‘‘ Collard and Collard.” Having touched 
upon “ consignments ” and long credits, I may now remark upon 
the characteristics of the universal and celebrated 

Three Years System. 

This system is neither more nor less in principle than that em- 
ployed in the United States under the designation of installment 
plan. It differs in the letter only, for the spirit is the same, which 
is to enable people of limited means to purchase by a series of 
small payments that which would otherwise be quite beyond their 
reach. That the system is beneficial is indubitable. How many 
families are there to-day rejoicing in the possession of a piano, 
organ or sewing-machine that has been obtained by the payment 
in driblets of the amounts due from month to month! Countless 
numbers. 

The invention of the “three-years” system has been claimed 
by several firms in Great Britain, butits origin is really unknown ; 
it is probably a growth, developed by ever-extending installment 
arrangements having reached so long a period that a finality was 
at last determined upon. No firm can claim its origin, I think. 
A purchase on the ‘‘three years” system really means that the 
instrument, whateverit may be, becomes the property of the pur- 
chaser only after he has paid thirty-six monthly or twelve quar- 
terly installments. No sum beyond the regular and proportionate 
amount is demanded of one thirty-sixth or one-twelfth of the 
total value. From first to last each payment is the same, so that 
a considerable time must elapse before the seller recovers his cost 
price for the instrument sold. Very often to the form of agree- 
ment (copy of which is shown hereafter) there is attached an- 
other sheet, drawn in a recognized form, in which the landlord of 
the purchasing party indemnifies the seller of an article against 
any future distraint for rent. When these agreements are com- 
pleted, the vendor may breathe easily, for nothing can then de- 
prive him of the benefits accruing from the transaction. In the 
event of the buyer’s bankruptcy, the property held under such an 
agreement cannot be included asanasset. In case the non-pay- 
ment of rent ensues the landlord cannot disturb it, for he has 
waived his usual prerogative of seizure. Should the buyer dis- 
pose of his purchase by sale, auction or otherwise, he can be 
criminally prosecuted. He may not change his address without 
the seller's consent. 

I append a copy of the form of agreement usually employed : 
Aliquot, Scale & Co., Pianoforte Manufacturers, corner Bridge 

and Frame-streets, London, 

The undersigned hereby hires piano Style Q, number 1886, belonging to 
Aliquot, Scale & Co., upon the terms and conditions following : 

1. Onthe sum of thirty-six pounds being paid to Aliquot, Scale & Co. 
in thirty-six installments of one pound each, the first installment to be paid 
January 1, and cach subsequent installment at the expiration of each suc- 


ceeding month, the piano to belong without furt»er payment to the under- 
signed 

In case of default in the punctual payment of any installment, the in- 
stallments previously paid shall be forfeited to Aliquot, Scale & Co., who 
shall thereupon be permitted access to and possession of the instrument, the 
understanding being that until full payment of thirty-six pounds the piano 
remains the sole and absolute property of Aliquot, Scale & Co., and is only 
lent on hire to the undersigned, who will take all reasonable care of it during 
the hiring, and in case of damage by fire or otherwise, bear the loss or risk. 

3. The piano is in no case to be removed from the undermentioned address 
without the written permission of Aliquot, Scale & Co. 

Dated this first day of January, 1886 

Name, 


R. Ivory Keys, 
Address, 3 


rand Avenue. 

Witness, A. Hammerfelt. 

The three plans thus described are those pursued in England 
for the transaction of business affairs. Special arrangements are, 
of course, entered upon with more or less frequency, but practi- 
cally the foregoing outlining covers all the ground. 

Yours very truly. E. P, HAwKns, 


THE M 


USIOAL COURIER. 











HE opposition of THE MUSICAL CoURIER to that 
monumental humbug, the annual Christmas num- 
bers of music-trade papers, has thus far had one effect. 
The firms which by prior promises had agreed to go 
into the special numbers are getting their pages and half- 
pages at greatly reduced prices. No more $25 and $50 
arrangements are in style, and as to $100, why, that price 
is entirely out of question. 
*e * * 

N. A. Cross & Co., of Chicago, have made a big 
blunder in placing the new and comparatively unknown 
piano of Kroeger & Son ahead of that old, well-estab- 
lished and thorough instrument of Decker & Son, and I 
do not hesitate to advise Messrs. Decker & Son to with- 
draw their pianos without delay from Messrs. Cross & 
Co. and select some other Chicago firm to represent 
them, or, if they cannot at present find any firm which is 
acceptable to them, to hold the Chicago matter in abey- 
ance in preference to the present condition of affairs. 
The Decker & Son is entirely too elegant a piano to»be 
misrepresented in such a manner. 


** * * 


It must also be remembered that Messrs. Decker & 
Son is one of those modest firms that transacts its trade 
on the merit of the article it produces and does not 
claim that it has been engaged during a number of 
years in supplying and furnishing other piano manufac- 
turers with brains. Neither has the firm of Decker & 
Son been engaged in the stencil business, which occu- 
pied the attention of Kroeger for several years after he 
went into the piano business, which I believe he started 
in 1879. Pianos were purchased by Kroeger from several 
houses, and I remember that Schaefer, who at that time 
made cheap pianos on West Thirty-seventh-st., showed 
me some uprights which he said were made for Kroeger. 
In fact, it was a regular stencil business, although pur- 
chasers were under the impression that they were pur- 
chasing pianos made by Kroeger. No one having a 
Kroeger piano in his possession to-day, which was pur- 
chased during the stencil days of Kroeger, can say who 
manufactured the piano. 

** = * 

From someone in Detroit who is very much interested 
in the failure of Currier & McChesney, which happened 
a few years ago, we hear that the injunction on some 
Miller pianos which were said to have been consigned 
to the defunct firm is still on, owing to the continued 
absence of McChesney, who is the principal witness and 
who, as our informant writes, “is traveling for some 
music house in Savannah, Ga.,” and “who has left 
this State.” McChesney is probably traveling for the 
Ludden & Bates Southern Music House. Does his con- 
tinued absence from the State signify that the case is to 
remain “on” ad infinitum ? 

*& ee & 

Behning & Son will leave the Fourteenth-st. wareroom 
on January I, as the place has been leased by a furniture 
house. I understand that there will be a Fifth-ave. 
move, but am not prepared to say when or where. In 
the meanwhile Messrs. Behning & Son are getting up a 
splendid scheme in Harlem in connection with their 
large factory building and the adjoining lots, and some- 
thing extensive on the subject will soon be recorded in 
these columns. 

**** 

The Weber branch house in Philadelphia has been 
discontinued, and Mr. Blumler, who was in charge, has 
gone to Chicago to assist Mr. Curtiss, as reported in 
these columns last week. Mr. Ferdinand Mayer is here 
now and has charge of the Weber affairs at the ware- 


rooms. obana 


Mr. George T. McLaughlin, of the New England Organ 
Company, Boston, has taken some rest since election 
days and is now at work again at the office of the New 
England Organ Company. Some people believe that the 
improvements in reed organs have reached a limit, but 





there is something in the wind with the New England 


organs which will surprise the natives when they get at 
it, which will be in a short time. 


s* * * 


How is this for the Hardman piano from the Novem- 
ber number of the London Pianoforte Dealers’ Guide, 


which arrived in the European mail on Monday ? 

Before concluding this notice, it behooves us to say a few words of the 
“ Hardman ”’ pianofortes, for which fine instruments Messrs. Bell are sole 
agents in this country, and some magnificent specimens of which are on 
view at,58, Holborn Viaduct. We had the pleasure of trying over some of 
the ‘“‘Hardman” full-sized concert grands, parlor grands, and uprights 
recently, and were compelled to award them the meed of unqualified ad- 
miration. We refrain from long-winded eulogies on these pianos, from the 
fact that they speak for th Ives, and b we are stanch believers in 
the law of the “survival of the fit ” Suffice it to say that, as regards 
tone-volume, tone-quality, touch and general excellence of mechanism and 
construction, they compared favorably with instruments emanating from 
the best reputed English, American or Continental makers. The ‘* Hard- 
man ”’ pianos are rapidly rising in general estimation in proportion to their 
becoming more widely known. 

** e * 





The Chicago representative of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
isa little gentleman whose merits are bound to create re- 
spect for him, amd whose character is a criterion which 
may be adopted by anyone as a guide, and with profit. 
I do not know exactly how many years ago I first met 
John E. Hall, but it must be at least twelve or fourteen 
years, and from the very first hour until this day I have 
always been impressed with his honor and honesty. Re- 
ports from dealers and firms in the West and from 
Eastern people who have met him out West confirm all 


this. The Musical World says: 

Mr. Hall, the Chicago representative of the New York Musicat Courtgr 
a very clever pianist and genial gentleman, is making many friends here 
for his paper. 

And Presto says: 

My thanks are due to Mr. John E. Hall, the capable Chicago represen 
tative of the New York Musicat Courier, for favors and courtesies ex- 


> 


The Pittsburgh Zast End Bulletin says: 
A PIANO CRUSADE. 


With the multiplication in this city, not only of business offices, but of 
rooms occupied by teachers of piano pupils, has been developed an antag- 
onism to music teachers in general and the piano teacher in particular, In 
one of the most complete business structures in the city no piano teacher is 
permitted to rent a room. In another and larger business building one or 
two teachers are permitted to pursue their profession for the time being, 
but will hardly be found there after April 1 next. Business is becoming 
more intolerant as the pianos in the two cities multiply, and in time a piano 
crusade will be developed, such as now finds expression in Berlin. Mean- 
while what can be done to establish the rights of the teacher more firmly, 
and to champion the cause of the instrument whose thumping during busi- 
ness hours has provoked such a feeling of antagonism? It is reasonably 
certain that, no matter where located, in a business block or private resi- 
dence, the piano of the professional teacher is a nuisance to some one. 

It was clearly within the power and the province of the new exposition 
management to make their buildings the central point for piano teachers 
and piano pupils. Fifty such rooms could be incorporated in the proposed 
new music hall, without one teacher's annoyance from the sounds evolved 
in the adjoining instruction room. The methods employed in rendering 
sound-proof the division walls of the tuning-rooms of the large piano- 
making establishments would render the Pittsburgh building just what is 
needed. Double walls, lined with mineral wool, and floors and ceilings 
packed with the same, or similar material, would isolate rooms and floors— 
acoustically —and permit each teacher to pursue his duties without annoy- 
ance to his neighbors above, below or on either side. This centralizing of 
the profession, under one spacious roof, would bring about a better feeling 
in the community toward the able gentlemen who now create ill-will and 
kindle an unchristian spirit in the business heart of the city. Business and 
the perpetual thump of piano pupils are unmixable elements. The exposi- 
tion has here an opportunity to work a practical good, a benefit at once to 
the business man and the cause of music in the Iron City. 


And yet all these attacks on the piano are an uncon- 
scious tribute to its increasing and expanding usefulness. 


*e *# & 


*s * * 


Mr. Francis H. Underwood, who was formerly with 
the Smith American Organ Company, Boston, and who 
was appointed United States consul to Glasgow by 
President Cleveland, will be remembered as one of the 
most genial gentlemen the members of this trade ever 
had the good fortune to meet. It will, therefore, please 
them to read the following from the Boston Post : 


It seems a short time ago that Mr. Francis H. Underwood was given a 
dainty little dinner here in Boston on the occasion of his appointment as 
United States consul at Glasgow, and yet I see by a little pamphlet, which 
has reached me, that he has since had time to make a number of addresses 
in the Scotch city on subjects connected with the literature and the life of 
the people. The title of the pamphlet is “ Occasional, Speeches at Public 


*| Dinners in Glasgow,” and although the warning words, ‘Printed for 


Friends,’ appear on the title-page, Mr..Underwood’s friends include so 
many Bostonians that it seems proper that they should be informed of the 
graceful manner in which he has acknowledged the hospitalities which 
have been officially tendered to him, There are five of these speeches ; 
one was delivered before the St. Andrew's Society, another before the 
Glasgow Ayrshire Society, a third before the Glasgow Fine Art Institute, 
a fourth at a meeting of representatives of the shipping interests of Glas- 
gow, and the fifth before the Glasgow Bute Benevolent Society. It is in- 
teresting to note the felicity with which Mr, Underwood has caught the 
tone and sentiment appropriate to these various occasions, how easily and 
naturally he has entered into their spirit. There is no attempt at display, 
but an evident sympathy with the character and life of the people among 
whom the speaker is placed which gives vitality and interest to these ad- 
dresses. The longest of them deals with Robert Burns, and in such an 
earnest and thoughtful way that the poet seems to live again in the 
speaker's skillful portrait of him, while the conditions of poetic art are set 
forth with a refined and disctimimating touch. Mr. Underwood, who, I 
see by a newspaper paragraph, has taken a house at Stirling—within an 





hour’s«ride out of Glasgow—for the winter, finds his official duties very 
engrossing, but it is pleasant to know’that he has made such a favorable 
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impression upon the people among whom he is placed, and that he has 
found appreciation in business as well as in literary circles. 
**# * * 

The following is from one of the English papers that 
reached this office Monday morning ; I forget which : 

The veteran Mr. Thomas Moli , the inventor of the famous “ Moli- 
neux action” for pianos, and a director of St. James's Hall, proposes to 
show during the Jubilee year the various improvements made in pianos and 
their actions since the year 1809, the “* Jubilee of George III.,”’ which Mr. 
Molineux (who was then a lad) perfectly well remembers. 

How many piano people in this country know who 
Thomas Molineux is? And yet he has done much for 
the piano. é'¢¢e 

The Guild-English affairs are reaching a crisis. THE 
MUSICAL COURIER may soon be able to present to its 
readers some uncommonly interesting specimens of 
handwriting, consisting of signatures of a firm-name, 
which were used to advantage in certain Boston banks. 
Let the good work go on... There is only one kind of 
piano trade that should be encouraged and that is the 
legitimate piano trade. THE TRADE LOUNGER. 











A Fireman Virtuoso. 


HEN Mr. Louis Blumenberg, the violoncello virtuoso of 

the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, reached the city yesterday the 

first place he went to was No. 2 fire engine-house, on Smithfield-st., near 

First-ave. Engineer ‘Dan Eckels was expecting him, and the two went 

up to the third floor of the engine-house. When a reporter of the Commer- 

cial Gazette, who had heard of the visit, entered the room the rich, sonorous 

notes of the violoncello were heard flooding the air. The celebrated virtuoso 

had one cello between his knees, trying its notes, while another lay on a 
bench, with its amber belly upturned to the light. 

* It hasn't the song,”’ said the virtuoso, contemplating the instrument under 
his hands. He ran his bow across the tense strings and his fingers made an 
agile flight up and down the neck. A succession of mellow notes poured out 
from the sonorous concavity of the 'cello, ranging from deepest organ tone to 
softest note of flute. ‘* You see,” he said, “ the tone stops when the bow 
stops; the ‘cello hasn't its proper singing quality. Either the sound-post is 
in the wrong place or something is the matter with the bridge, aud I want 
you to fix it for me,” he said to Eckels. 

“ Has the bridge much to do with the tone?” asked the reporter. 
Jobks like it was simply a support for the strings.’ 


“Ie 





THE PRODUCTION OF RICH TONE. 

“ Oh, there is a great deal in that,” said Mr. Blumenberg, laughing. “* The 
thickness and quality of the wood has everything to do with the tone,’’ Mr. 
Eckels added. 

‘* When you get a good bridge,’ said Mr. Blumenberg, “ you are in great 
luck. Some time ago I dropped into an instrument-maker’s shop, and he 
said, ‘ I’ve got a piece of maple 150 years old—just the thing to make you a 
new bridge.” Well, he made the bridge, and it looked right and seemed to 
fit right ; but when I tried my bow the strings didn’t sound right. I worked 
with it for some time, but finally had to give it up. The sound-post, which 
is a tone-conductor between the belly and the back, and is, in fact, the soul of 
the instrument, must be placed just so it will occupy the centre of vibration, 
or elsé it will check the tone. That, I think, is the trouble with this instru- 
ment, It’s agrand old ’cello that I have been after for over five-years, and, 
now that I’ve gotten it, I've brought it to friend Eckels to be put in shape. 
When he gets through with it I expect to have an instrument that no money 
could buy.” 

** How did you come across it?’’ asked the reporter. 

“T ran across it in a town in New York State. A druggist there, who is 
something of an amateur, told me that there was a man in town who had an 
old ’cello. I hunted him up, and, sure enough, I found that he had a grand 
old instrument. He had brought it with him from England thirty years 
ago, and said he got it from his father, who was a music professor. He 
could scrape the ’cello a little himself, but when I tried it he said, ‘ Why it 
never sounded that way for me.’ He lived ina little old frame-house and 
seemed to be very poor, but nothing I could offer him would induce him to 
part with that ’cello, The best I could do wasto get a promise that if ever 
he did sell it I should have the first chance. He died not long ago and I 
bought it from his widow.” 

“What make is it? "’ asked the reporter. 

** It is a Stradivarius model and bears his label. In default of any pedigree 
I could not be sure of its genuineness, but it is certainly a grand old instru- 
ment and its tone cannot be excelled.” 


VIOLIN-REPAIRING IN AN ENGINE-HOUSE, 

“* Well, isn't an eagiee- -house a rather queer age to send such an instru- 
ment for repair?” the repoiter asked. 

‘**Mr, Eckels is pretty well known among musical artists as a man with a 
natural genius for mending fine instruments,”’ the virtuoso explained. 

Mr. Eckels isa tall, athletic fireman of sinewy build. To the queries of 
the reporter he said that he had a taste for the violin that was born in him. 
His father and all his brothers, as well as himself, play without having received 
any instruction. He has never had any training as an instrument maker, but 
is self-taught. He was a fireman in the old Volunteer Department, and has 
been in the present department ever since it was organized. ‘* I do my work 
on instruments at odd times,”’ he said. ‘“{ don’t know how people hear of 
me, but instruments come to me from all parts of the country. Last month I! 
had one sent to me from Ouray, Col.” 





** What sort of tools do you use ?”’ the reporter asked. 

“A knife, a gouge and sandpaper are enough for me. You see,” 
plained, taking apart a violin which he had under construction, “* the basis of 
a good one is the delicacy with which the belly and back are graduated inf 
thickness, See here,’’ he said, pointing to the middle, ** is where the sound- 
post will come, and that is the thickest part, but it would take the calipers to 
show that it was any thicker than the wood around it. The wood thins 
away rapidly here,’’ he said, running his fingers along above the / holes. 
“ There the graduation of the thickness of the wood on one side of the strings 
must be exactly the same as on the other side ; the adjustment of the side-bar 
inside the belly, the sound-post and the bridge and the varnish, too, all have 
to do with the tone.”’ 


he ex- 


AMATEUR COLLECTORS. 

“There is a man in Brooklyn, Walter E. Colton, a millionaire, who is an 
amateur at violin making, and the best at it in the world to-day in my 
opinion, who has given me some good points. He made a splendid violin for 
Jack Irwin, of Allegheny. I got my ideas about varnish from him.” 

Mr. Eckels got out two violins which he had made himself. The amber 
varnish shone with a beautiful mellow lustre. 

** One of these,” he said, ** is the Stradivarius shape and the other a Guar- 
nerius in model. Here,” he said, “is a genuine Guarnerius that belongs to 
Mr. Robert C. Schmertz, the glass manufacturer,” and he exhibited a fine 
old instrument. “ Mr. Schmertz,”” he went on, “ has a fine Amati and, | 
think, other violins by the old makers of Cremona. Mr. Colton, in Brooklyn, 
hasa Joseph Guarnerius and a Nicolas Amati that belonged to Ole Bull, and 
he is going to get the famous Gaspar da Salo—that was Ole Bull's favorite 


instrument—if money can buy it. He has Ole Bull’s bow, too, a heavy affair 


two inches longer than any other bow I ever saw.”’ 

** It’s a hard thing to get hold of a fine old instrument,’’ said Mr. Blumen 
berg. ‘* Wilhelmj plays a Stradivarius. Remenyi generaiiy playsan Amati 
Assistant-Secretary of State Hunter, who died some time ago at Washington, 
had a fine ‘cello of Stradivarius design. Ex-Mayor Havemeyer, of New York 
although not himself a player, I think, paid $2,500 for a Guarnerius. It is 
the rich amateur who runs the price of such instruments out of the reach of 
the poor artist. Mr. Hawley,a manufacturer of garden tools in Hartford, 
has a splendid collection of violins, though so far as his own playing is con- 
cerned an ordinary fiddle would suit him as well as a Cremona. In his collec 
tion is the famous King Joseph Guarnerius violin. It is a wonderful instru- 
ment. I cannot describe to you the power, softness and sweetness of its 
tones. He could get $4.000 or $5,000 for it at any time. He has a collection 
of fifteen bows that would bring from $1,500to $2,000. No instruments could 
be better cared for than those in his collection ; but, strange as it may seem, 
there are people with a mania for collecting instruments who don't know how 
to take care of them when they get them. I knew a Baltimore collector who 
had violins all over his house, often where they were liable to be knox ked 
against at any time. I was upstairs in his house once, and was going to sit 
down on a bed as about the only handy place, when he shouted to me to look 
ou'—that a violin was in there. Sure enough, a violin was stuck under the 
bed clothes, because he was too careless to get a bag for it. If it were not for 
the rich collectors artists would not have to make such great sacrifices to get 
instruments on which to realize their conceptions. Of course they must have 
fine instruments ; nothing else will content them, even though audiences 
might be just as well satisfied to hear any well-made instrument as the divine 
voice of a Stradivarius.'’"—/Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette. 








FRANCIS NEPPERT, 
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— MANUFACTURER OF— 


PIANO STOOLS, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PIANO SCARFS WITH FRONTS. Importer of Silk 
Embroidered PIANO COVERS. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List before purchasing elsewhere. 


8390 CANAL STREET (near West Broadway), NEW YORK. 


PATENTED 


Goods sent on approbation. 








The Reynolds Combination Piano-Mover. 


Handles both Uprights and Squares with safety 
and ease. 


Henry F: Miller & Sons Piano Ca, 


BosTow. 
Office and Wareroomis, 


166 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Branch House, 


1428 OHESTNUT 'ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTORY AT WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


PATENTED 


1878. 


— aij 





GOLD STRING PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








It controls all piano-moving whenever used. 
Address REYNOLDS & TOMBLIN, De Kalb, 'I. 





OULD ACCEPT A FEW MORE STUDENTS 

for thorough instruction in Harmony, Coun- 

terpoint or Composition; Terms, $5 per lesson 

Reference, Charles F. Tretbar, Steinway Hall. 

F. DOLAND, Pupil of E. F. Richter and Moritz 
Hauptmann. Address 22 West 15th Street. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 





The Celebrated 


are surpassed by None made either side 
of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


+ Liszt Rabinstein, Scharwenka + 


Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, 
L. NEUFELD, 12-48, Kronenst. Berlin. 


[VERS PON 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 
181 &@ 182 Tremont Street, Boston. 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 
Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 





ata 


U 


PIANO 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATHS 


—AND— 


HARDWARE, 


Corner of Crove and {Ith Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 





114 East 14th &t., New York, 





} JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO., 
Violin Makers, 





SETH THOMAS 


WATCH 


Best Watchin America 
for the Price. 








LARGE COLLECTION OF 
Old and New Violins, Violas and Cellos. 
@” ARTISTIC REPAIRING. 


2 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


IMPORTERS OF 


SUPERIOR ROMAN 


— AND— 


PADUA STRINGS, 
FINE BOWS, 


Cases, &c. 


ANG 


CHRISTI 


UPRIGHT 


~SQUARE 


PIANOS 


CHRISTIE & CO., 518_to 526 W. 48th St. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


F WAL BUM & 00 


FIRST-CLASS PIANOS at Very Low Prices. 


DEALERS’ OPPORTUNITY ! 


G™ Cort esponpence Souiciten, 


Office and Warerooms; 243-245 E. Chicago Ave. ; 








JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianolorle Strings and Desks 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York, 


Factory: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO, IL Ta. 


| VICTOR S. FLECHTER 


Importer and Dealer in Cremona Violins, Violas 
‘and we Italian, French, German and other 


pay Strings, Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 
Address 23 Union Square, New York, 
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The Trade. 


—Charles M. Stieff, of Baltimore, was in town last week. 


—Ernst Knabe, of Baltimore, is West, and going Northwest. 
—T. M. Antisell, of San Francisco, is in town. ‘‘ Sweepstakes 
of the world.” 

—The death is announced of Frank O. Ditson, son of Oliver 
Ditson, aged 33. 

—Mr. Geo. Steck is West ona month’s trip. He will probably 
visit San Francisco. 

—Mr. R, A, O'Neil, representing C. C. Briggs & Co., Boston, 
was in town last week in the interest of the Briggs piano. 

—Gibbons & Stone, Rochester, N. Y., have recently taken the 
Western New York Agency for the sale of the W. W. Kimball 
Organs. 

—James & Holmstrom have just issued a handsome catalogue, 
illustrating their excellent pianos and showing testimonials given 
them by well-known celebrities. Their business is very brisk, 
their present orders exceeding their manufacturing facilities. 


—Mr. T. J. Quin, traveling salesman for the New England 


THE 








MUSICAL COURIER. 





—The steamer Colon, for Aspinwall, November 9, took three 
cases of musical instruments, Steamer Egyptian Monarch, No- 
vember 9, took one case of musical instruments to London. 
Steamer Colon, for Aspinwall, November 9, took 3 organs, 
destined for Yokohama. Steamer Etruria, November 5, for Liv- 
erpool, took 20 cases of technicons, Steamer Egypt, for Liver- 
pool, November 5, took 5 organs. Steamer Germanic, November 
g, took one piano to Liverpool. Steamer Alaska, November 9, 
took 8 organs to Liverpool. The bark Rudolph Josephy, Novem- 
ber 12, took 45 organs to Dunedin and Auckland. The steamer 
Miranda, for Halifax, November 12, took 3 pianos. The steam- 
er Alvena, November 9, took one organ to Kingston, Jamaica. 
Thesteamer Elsa, November 6, took 2 pianos to Progreso. The 
steamer Alvena, November 9g, took one piano to Port Limon. 
Steamer Colon, November 9, to Aspinwall, took one case of mu- 


| sical instruments. 


—Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., was among the crowd that went to 
meet Mrs. Patti and her company on the steamship Umbria on 
Sunday morning. Mr. Haines was the first person on the steamer 
to bid the great singer welcome. Mrs. Patti imprinted two smack- 


| ing kisses on the piano man’s cheeks before any-of the other peo- 


Piano Company, sailed for Texas from this port last Saturday. | 
| Mrs. Patti, Mr. Nicolini and Mr. Haines were driven in a car- 


| riage to the Windsor Hotel. 


Mr. Quin has for a long time been connected with the New Eng- 
land Piano Company, and has proven himself to be an excellent 
salesman. 

—Among the visitors who arrived in town since our last issue 
were: Mr. Wander, Jr., of William Wander & Son, Hartford ; 
Mr. Samuel Nittinger, Philadelphia ; Mr. Fred. C. Leppert, Can- 
ajoharie, N. Y.; Mr. Thos. F, Scanlan, Boston; Mr. Geo. W. 


Lyon, Chicago. 


ple had given her a cordial greeting. After leaving the Umbria 


—Rufus W. Blake, of the Sterling Company, was in town this 
week, and will probably start for, Chicago to-morrow. The 
trouble at the Derby factory with the New York Piano Makers’ 
Union was overcome by Mr. Blake, who acted with firmness and 


| decision in the matter. 


—Among the patents granted during the week ending Novem- | 
| sonville, Fla.; so is Joseph Sturtevant, of the former firm of 


ber g we find the following : 


For a music-leaf turner, to W. H. Fesler.......... No. 352,310 
For a cabinet organ, to J. Hessler.........++.++++NO. 352,128 
For socket-board for reed organ, to J. Hessler...... No. 352,129 
For adjustable organ-pedal, to J. T. Rowe........ No. 352,267 
For upright piano-case, to H. Toaspern.......... No. 352,280 
For music-rack for piano, to J. F. Conover........ No. 352,300 
For tuning-pin for piano, to J. W. Carnes........ No. 352,395 
H. C. Barnes received a trade-mark on violin, banjo 

CUTIES 5 « o:0)5'dow'h 01 das oops ng NR ae © addicts »» sib No. 13,795 


—Mr. Ernst Moore, formerly in the employ of D. H. Baldwin 
& Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is now with A. B. Campbell, of Jack- 


Sturtevant & Co, 

—Caufield & Brother is the name of a new firm going into the 
piano business in Hartford, Conn., on Asylum-st. The firm is 
in the market for a nice line of pianos and organs. 

—The factory of Haines Brothers was never running at higher 
productive speed than at present. The output of pianos exceeds 


| anything heretofore experienced by that firm. 





—A fire at Nashua, N. H., on Monday morning, damaged 
Geo. H. Wheeler's and Cummings’ music stores to the extent of 
$2,500, Total insurance, $1,500. 

—We hear from Cincinnati that Mr. John Church is negotiat- 
ing for property in Boston to erect an extensive piano factory. 
The present factory of the Everett Piano Company is entirely too 
small for the number of Everett pianos demanded out West. 

—The loss occasioned -by the fire which destroyed the piano 
factory of Wm. Heinekamp & Sop, Baltimore, as reported in 
last week's MusICAL Courier, is not as heavy as has been rumored. 
The building was insured for $5,500 and according to the report 
of the Baltimore American the stock was insured as follows : 
“‘ The insurance on the stock is $1,500 in each of the following 
companies: American and Associated Firemen’s, of Baltimore ; 
‘Etna, of Hartford, Conn. ; and $1,000 in the Royal, of Liverpool.” 
The first report read as if a big factory had been destroyed. 








Mr. Grass Once More. 
HE following communication has been received 


from Mr. Charles J. Grass : 
Editors Musical Courier : 

In view of your remarks on the closing paragraph of my last communita- 
tion to THe Musicat Courier, permit me to inquire if Richard Wagner 
composed for the piano the “* Album ” and B major sonatas, which I played 
in my youth, or whether the music is wrongly attributed to him? I did not 
state that Wagner's compositi were included in Mr. Joseffy’s repertory, 
but I intimated, and do believe, that Mr. Joseffy coujd render them ia a 
manner to entrance an audience. Who for a moment can dowd? his knowl- 
edge of and scholarly ability to execute Wagner's “ music,”’ as transcribed 
by Liszt and Tausig for the pianoforte? 

Yours respectfully, 

New York, November 18, 1886. 

All we said in reference to the matter, and to which Mr, Grass 
refers, was this : 

[Grass should know that the great maestro (if he refers to Richard Wag- 
ner) was not a piano composer, and after examining Mr. Joseffy’s repertory 
he will not find any Wagner compositions in it.—Eprrors Musicat Courter. } 

No matter what Richard Wagner composed for the piano, he 
was not a piano composer ; he was essentially an opera composer, 
or, rather, the composer who created the music-drama, Mr, Jo- 
seffy can, of course, play any composition written for the piano, 
Wagner's few piano compositions are not played in public; ¢on- 
sequently none of his piano compositions is ig the repertory of 
Mr. Joseffy or any other piano virtuoso. This in itself is con- 
clusive evidence that Wagner was not what is understood among 
intelligent musicians apiano composer. 





Cuaries J, Grass, 





AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 
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Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand 3 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH, 


-<@ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCR, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISE. 





IS" AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Se 


Correspondence Solicited, 





FORTES. 


wae CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. =q@ 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St. 





NEW YOR K:. 





THE TECHNIPHONE, 


N instrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch, designed to take the place of the 
pone as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of piano-playing, on 
which all actual practice of finger exerc’ses, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, and all 
training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 
done, including the practice of pieces. It accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves and saves the 


action an“ tone of the piano. 
of tones and frequent repetition of passages is sure to beget. 


superior to the eye in taking exact measurements. 


THE TECHNIPHONE Co., 
7 West Fourteenth Street, New York, 


CHICAGO; LYON & HEALY. 


It saves the player from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 
> For the easy, certain, almost automatic 
acquiring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 








; OR SILENT PRAC- ‘ 
TICE PIANO. 








BENT PIANOS feuece. 


R.+M.+ BENT + &+CoO., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED — 


Three Unison, Full Agraffe, Square and Upright Pianos, 


UNEQUALED IM TONE, TOUCH AND DURABILITY. PRICES MODERATE. 
New Catalogue, Address R, M, BENT & OO., 453 West 36th Street, NEW YORK, 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Fianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
—-3NEW YORK -— 


—* ESTABLISHED 1843. -—«—- 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEELOCK PIANOS 


MANUFACTORY: 


Nos. 763 to 785 East 149th Street. 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 














WAREROOMS: 


No. 25 Hast 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 


Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


Piano-Fortes. 


More than 40,000 Made and in Use. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED | FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


Warerooms, 146 A T, remont ot. Boston. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO. 444 BHOOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 














HAZELTON 








BROTHERS, 








“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » ( A NOS. IN EVERY RESPECT,« 


== APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, == 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 








BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 











JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE | 
EXCELLENCE OF bain me INSTRUMENTS, 


PIANOS © Sais Bh Gger® 47 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St., 
NEW TORE. 





— WE aiiieans RE -—— 


Grand, Dorit and Squares 








HALLET & DAVIS CO.'S PIANOS. 


44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston ; 


GRAND, soe and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Lis = Go a alk, We * Bendel, Stra 
Abt, Paulu > itiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
ame! Master 


State and Adams Streets. Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franiseco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


NEWBY & BVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


PHILIP H. FRASER, Gen’! Agent, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE Aup wactony: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW YORE. 


JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 320 Bast 30th St., New Tort. 


LIST OF OUR. LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N ys 





ue Fres. | BROOKLYN—838 Fulton Street. 


cay Ek | BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. 
Pitts- 








CEIICAGO. 


KNREKBORN G. SITE, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 














— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


tprADewRY” PIANO, 


Warerooms and Principal Office: 


No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave 
PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street, 
ROOUEETE—108 Broadway, E. D, SARATOGA SPRINGS—464 Broadway, 

CASE FACTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS, 


BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. 
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co sim MARTIN GUITARS mm nai 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
m= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. << 





For the last fitty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by-all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GON], 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. 


FERRARE, | 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS, Dr JANON, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


| Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others. 


but deem it unnecessary to de so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


also in Europe. 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 











CRANE & 


CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 





C. KURTZMA 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


9 rand, Square and Upright 





-+PLANOFORTES, > 


106, 


108 and 110 Broadway, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








MANUFAU:URGR> VF THE 


5. 6. CHICKERING 


Upright Piancs. 
SEND FOR CATALOGU E. 


Warerooms, No. 158 Tremont Street 
Factory, No. 134 Hampden Street, 


BOoOsSTaN,; MASS. 


MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND— 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
tay” Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 
Catalogues free on application. 

THE 


SWITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
















KBACH x, 


Grand. Square and Uorieht 


a @ : ) 
a , 
1K SF tel 
Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 
§@7™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 








ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 














A specialty made of “turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISIIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES. 

Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c, 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


€arved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 








of 
POWER and BRILLIA 
of oe perement, the 
re CON UCTION, 

beg PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


NEW PATENT 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT (‘THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 








TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUA Las 
TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by its 
NCY 1 SINGING qualities 

TOUCH even torrie hw 
EXCELLENCE of DESIGN 





WAREROOMS, 16 EAST 14TH STREET. . 


Factory, pe. 294, 296 and 298 + ee Ave. 


. 2Vth street, New York 





Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty — and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE- "EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNE os oor in Tone, 
Toach, Workmanship and ility. 








Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five Years. 


WM.KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 


112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 














Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


THE OBLEBRATED 


WEAVER 


Parlor and Chapel Organs. 








Agents wanted in every State and Territory. First- 
class Instruments and thorough protection > ne 
Send for Catalogues, Testimonials, &c., to 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
FACTORY; YORK PA. 


BILLINGS & CO., 


(Established 1870,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“PATTI” PIANO. 





OFFICE: 
2 West 14th Street, New York. 





FACTORY: 
Greenpoint, Long Island. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Pianoin America. (2 Sena for Catalogue, 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 











PIANOFORTE MANUFACTORY 


— OF 


GEBRUDER KNAKE, 


MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 





Factory one of the Oldest Established in Germany. 





‘& INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY.“ 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. | rorr warne orcan co, 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 








aww IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
9 i a 
A our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 


— ESTABLISHED i184. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


sa 














i se 


: EO. STECK & C 
BABY GRAND. GEO. STE rr 4 . LITTLE GIANT. 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


THE SMALLEST GRAND GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO MADE, 


PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com- 


bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic pt} nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small Apartments 


pitlsy. + Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, a 


avoust SA9=5, WEEMAN GHENNING) Mika THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


co. D. PEASE : os Is the Best and Most Salable 
Piano Manufacturers. AEN sa 5 Organ of the day. 


Patent German Silver Action-Rails, ction 


99 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YoRK, | UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY.| Gaeeeeemigy AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 

















RESENTED. ‘GRYRESCSE, &c., FREE. 


The best rail ever used in Piano Actions. No piano ACENTS WANTED. ‘ ¥ FE ; 
complete without it; far superior to the old wood and | ap : age? = _ Lebanon Pa. cs 
brass shell rail A’ most complete and elegant im- | vs a r pS itt lac ver: 


provement in pianos ITHACA, IN. YX. 


STULTZ & BAUER vi Y all U MANUFACTURERS OF 
: —eue UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





e sigs Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
Upright and sq araagh ae and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai/ 
- and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 





Pisters and Warerooma. 338 and 340 Fast 31st fast S1st Street. New York.| & © aafSBpt ot et Tourtenth Shrovt, NEW YORK. 








New Burdett =——- List, = ADEE PIANO. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
Serre gases yy Re PEER & SON, Manufacturers, 
MCPHAITL T AB ER GST Special Terms and Prices to 9/214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK 
FIRST-CLASS 
UPRIGHT GCHORGH BOTHN HR, 


PIANOS, vay hiy Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


racToRY, NEW FACTORY, 135 and 187 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BURDE1T ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, fai 

















630 Washington Street, BOSTON. 





Worcester, Mass. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, |T- F. KRAEMER & COz,'* wenrvanic™ 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. , ane 
MANUFACTURERS OF 7 , =o Sasa - Se GRAND, SQUARE 


PIANO HARDWARE, | Ap areas yd UPRIGHT 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &c. eat ~ epee </fy = PIANO COVERS 


\ Nickel-Plating, Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and - e : ae 5 \\ 
Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts ; Nx = % nS ; : : S/ AR,” AND SCARF 8 
constantly on hand. CEN Soa i, iran Piano Stools, 
Se ; a eg i Music Racks 














Patented. 





Artists’ Busts 


STRAUCH BROS., | que NA 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 5S : - ana «86000 Selection 
2 — = Nes =e ’ = , to the Trade 
Grand, Square and Upright = : is i : ee Ee y — ~overt Prices, 


Ottoman 


5 SS - SS eS ea PLES “— Piano -Stool 
—S> - r SSS <= =a S : a great 

‘ Specially. 
FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. O. Box 2920, Next to Steinway Hall. §@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Ee. G. HARRINGTON! & GO. wii oD 
“HLwwuntin, ivan SOQUAares’ Opriaght Pianofortes 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 aud 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright ORGANS. 


These Organs have received Highest Awards at all Great World’s 


Exhibitions for nineteen years. 
“ Matchless, unrivaled.”—Franz Liszt. 
& “ Musicians generally regard them as unequaled.”—Tnero. THOMAs. 


Send for latest Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, containing 100 styles, from 
$22.00 to $900.00. 





Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 


their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the PIANOS. 


full metal frames), in their own factories. 
The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced and perfected by 


Mason & HAMLIN, is conceded by competent judges to constitute a 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL,| « tacicat advance in Pianoforte construction, securing thereby remarkable 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street refinement and musical purity of tone. 


These Pianos do not require one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, gee.. aes 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. / 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, OR G pA N & P f A N @) oe) ‘ 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ GERMANY. 














Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—58d Street, New York City. 154 Tremont St., Boston; 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), New York; 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 

















—— 
/QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED, NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 











C6. Cc. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Sauare Pianos. 
WO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 



































Vienna, 1873. 








SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 

















PIANOZORGAN § 





| MATERIALS, 


7 FELT & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE.N.Y.4 


122 HAST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORE. 








‘BEHNIN 5 88. BACON PIANOS, 1886 
FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 


a Upright and Grand Pianos Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO—- 


Chase Piano Co. } 
Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. > 
BEHNING & SON. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York. 





> 3 WEST 14th ST, 
y NEW YORK. 


























